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senting the ever-westward march of Mankind from the beginning. 

To shift the emphasis from wars to the cultural development of civilization and to 
the various stages through which Man has passed. 
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WHAT WILL VIRGINIA DO 
ABOUT IT? 

Elsewhere in this issue of the Journal we print 
an unusual tabulation of statistics about the schools 
in the counties and cities of Virginia. These figures 
were compiled in the State Department of Educa- 
tion at the request of Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This is but 
another evidence of Superintendent Hall’s alertness 
in his effort to bring the State school system to a 
maximum of efficiency. A careful study of these 
figures reveals an alarming story. The facts form 
the basis of a real challenge to the teachers and 
school officials in Virginia. Dealing with totals, the 
figures reveal the startling facts that, out of the 
entire school census of 563,789 children of school 
age in the counties, only 439,005 are enroled and 
only 356,488 are in actual daily attendance. For 
the cities, the corresponding figures are: school cen- 
sus, 168,213, enrolment 153,033, with daily atten- 
dance of 132,049. The corresponding grand totals 
for the State are: school consus 732,002, enrolment 
592,038, with an actual daily attendance of 488,537. 
This means that 139,964 children of school age in 
Virginia are not even enroled in the schools and 
that 103,501 enroled are not in regular daily at- 
tendance. 

It is passing strange that no one except Dr. Hall 
seems to be excited about this condition of affairs. 
Very few school officials seem to be interested in 
remedying this situation. The wide margin repre- 
senting the difference between the school census and 
attendance can only result ultimately in the con- 
tinuance of the blight of illiteracy in Virginia. 

The figures reveal still another alarming condi- 
tion. The last column of the statistical table gives 
us by cities and counties the number of physically 
handicapped children. The total number of these 
handicapped children in the counties is 8,460 and 
in the cities 2,034, with a grand total of 10,494. 
Going over this column by counties and cities one 
is struck with the apparently large number of chil- 
dren in this class. In thirty counties the figures run 
above one hundred. In seven counties there are 
over 200 in each, and one county has as many as 
554. The highest figures for the cities are, Dan- 
ville, 262: Norfolk, 370; Richmond, 426; Roanoke, 
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155. While these figures may not be exactly correct, 
a further survey now in progress will. reveal abso- 
lutely accurate figures. 

This is a wide and fertile field for special effort 
on the part of school people to train these children 
to become self-supporting. Apparently no special 
effort has been made in this direction by public 
school officials except through the division of re- 
habilitation in the State Department of Education 
where for the past few years many of these handi- 
capped children have been taught to find themselves 
and thus become self-supporting. 

This tabulation of figures is significant. We have 
more recently been boasting of a highly efficient 
State school system but these figures reveal to us 
some of its obvious weaknesses. No State school 
system can boast of a maximum of efficiency when 
one-third of its children are not in daily attendance 
and when it does not provide appropriate training 
for all its children of school age. Under the quick- 
ening leadership of Dr. Hall, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the Virginia teachers and 
school officials are ready to find ways and means 
of bringing into the schools a larger number of 
children and extending school services to all those 
who are physically handicapped, but this can be 
done only with the codperation and support of the 
citizens of the State. 





IN RINGING ACCENTS 

Agitation of the teacher salary question has been 
carried on for so long that one is tempted some- 
times to lose sight of elemental injustices which are 
done to some teachers. Generally speaking, the rate 
of pay of city teachers is low considering their at- 
tainments and the size of the investment they must 
make in their careers. Rural teachers fare even 
They do not know at the beginning of the 
year how much money they will earn because rural 
school terms are measured by ways and means and if 
county income fails, terms are foreshortened and the 
teachers suffer consequently. It makes living by the 
budget impossible and creates many uncertainties 
which are not conducive to a satisfied mind. 

The appeal by Sidney B. Hall, ringing and clear- 
cut for larger recognition and recompense of the 


worse. 
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school teacher, is timely. The state superintendent 
bases his appeal on the important contribution which 
teachers are making for the future. Teaching is a 
business, it is an investment the dividends from 
which are reflected in either high, medium or low 
degrees of intelligence of boys and girls being pre- 
pared to meet the challenge of life which is grow- 
ing more and more competitive and more and more 
exacting. 

The value of the teacher is not based on the show- 
ing she makes when in the classroom. That is only 
part of her service. The rest is lost to public view. 
It consists of organization meetings, which must be 
attended during the leisure hours and of the long 
and tedious periods often spent in the quiet of her 
room preparing the next day’s work or correcting 
a sheaf of papers. 

There is probably no other profession which makes 
such continuing demands on the means of the teach- 
er. In other fields where women work, once they 
have attained a stage of competence enabling them 
to qualify for positions of high or low degree it is 
an end of the investment, but with the teacher she 
must conform to state regulations, she must attend 
summer school and “keep up”’ her certificate all of 
which must be paid for out of her slender means. 


The approach to the teacher-pay question has been 
all wrong. It is regarded as a necessary part of 
overhead with tendencies to hold down school ex- 
penses. Since the teacher is the heart of the public 
school system the instructors of our children deserve 
the same sort of appraisal that business makes of 
competence and capacity and in the words of Mr. 
Hall the profession should be made more attrac- 
tive so as to bring to it men and women who will 
enjoy a sense of individualism and rewards based 
on attainment rather than their consideration as a 
composite group. 

Reforms are surely coming to Virginia. Commit- 
tees are looking critically to our public school sys- 
tem, they are delving into the economic factors and 
they are passing judgment on the personal factors. 
Out of these studies we may expect a new public en- 
lightenment and an adequate response by the people 
who should be concerned not only in new curricula 
but in making the work of the teachers secure and 
satisfactory. 

The problem is as “live” in Danville as it is in 
any city. It is generally recognized that we have too 
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few teachers and some of them are not being ade- 
quately recompensed in proportion with the teacher 
load they are carrying, all of which is a fitting sub- 
ject for exploration as the time approaches for school 
budget making. 

—FEditorial in Danville Bee, February 12, 1937. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE AT NEW ORLEANS 


The recent meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence at New Orleans was outstanding in many 
respects. The registration and attendance exceeded 
slightly former meetings. The city of New Orleans 
did many very gracious and interesting things to en- 
tertain the visitors. Every morning school bands 
appeared in the lobbies of each of the hotels enter- 
taining the visitors as they came down for break- 
fast and later at the entrance to the municipal audi- 
torium while the visitors were gathering to attend 
convention programs. 

The most outstanding entertainment feature was 
a breakfast served by the people of New Orleans to 
8,000 visitors, Wednesday morning, under the 
famous spreading live oaks hung with lacy Spanish 
moss. While enjoying the breakfast the visitors were 
entertained with representations of the early Span- 
ish and French life of that glamorous city. Negro 
girls sang spirituals and Negro mammies with 
bandanna kerchiefs and cooks made and served 
“lagniappe” and “collarts.”” Costumed chimney 
sweeps and vegetable venders moved around through 
the crowd shouting their wares. Among the most 
exciting of these representations was the dramatic ex- 
hibition of duels with rapiers and pistols under the 
famous “Duel Oaks.” The participants were in 
Spanish and French costumes of the early days. 
Groups of teachers and club women of New Or- 
leans, dressed in appropriate costumes, moved 
through the crowd singing songs. 

The breakfast consisted of orange juice, yellow 
grits, veal, fresh crabs, rolls, and the famous New 
Orleans coffee, described as follows: 

Pur comme un ange 

Doux comme l|’amour 

Noir comme le diable 

Chaud comme l’enfer 
The tables were decorated with Spanish moss and 
cotton bolls. The whole affair was remarkably 
planned and executed. The 8,000 visitors were 
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served breakfast in cafeteria style and the entertain- 
ment features all came off in a most orderly way in 
the course of two hours. The visitors were picked 
up at the various hotels, taken in cars and taxis to 
the park for this occasion, and afterwards carried 
to the auditorium. 

The weather during the entire week was ideal— 
bright sunshine and balmy air, with roses, azaleas, 
camellias and even nasturtiums brilliantly in bloom 
in the parkways. 

The people from the far North, West and East 
were in ecstacies over their experiences in the 
glamorous city of the South. Of course, everyone 
visited the French and Spanish quarter and saw 
the old houses and other evidences of the Spanish 
and French life of two hundred years ago. 

The convention programs carried many speakers 
of national reputation, including United States Sena- 
tors and other laymen, together with men and women 
in the fields of education. Every phase of educa- 
tion was discussed with emphasis on such topics as, 
Education Arising out of Crucial Conflicts, Under- 
girding Democracy, Teacher Participation in School 
Administration, Recent Social Trends in Rural Edu- 
cation, Freedom of Teaching, The Prospect of Amer- 
ican Democracy and Revision of the Curriculum. 

There were sixty Virginians who sat down at the 
Virginia Breakfast Tuesday morning at the St. 
Charles Hotel. It was necessary to provide over- 
flow tables. It was estimated that around 100 Vir- 
ginians were in New Orleans for this Convention. 
It required three pullman cars to accommodate the 
party of Virginians that travelled together to New 
Orleans. At the Teachers College Columbia Uni- 
versity Dinner, where there were 500 or 600 alumni, 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick made the following 
prophetic observations which deal with the problems 
of education that America will have to meet in the 
next few years: 

Reorganization of secondary education. 

The establishment of a democratic school pro- 
cedure. 

Scientific study of education. 

An interpretation of the social-economic-polit- 
ical life of this country, resulting in the policy 
of interdependence. 

5. Desirable standards of life. 

“These,” he said, “will occupy our attention in 
the immediate future.” It is rather interesting that 
Virginia has already taken a forward step in respect 
to at least three of these problems. 


LETTER FROM MISS HOLT 


DEAR PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS: 

Since I wrote my last letter to you two things have 
happened which we must share. 

I have attended board of directors’ meetings in 
two districts and we had full discussions. I find 
that many of you presidents are troubled by the ‘‘in- 
difference” of the teachers. That is not indifference, 
nor lack of interest. It is timidity, or maybe a sense 
of inferiority. Don’t you know how to overcome it? 
What do you do when you have a class in school 
that makes no response? Being the president of 
your local association is your chance to apply your 
pedagogy. Appoint different members to do certain 
work. Introduce them to organization work and 
train them all to participate. If pupil participation 
is the crux in the classroom, surely teacher par- 
ticipation is the life of teacher organization. 

The second thing is, I’ve been to New Orleans to 
the N. E. A. What a pity that at least one from each 
local organization in our State didn’t get there. 
There is an inspiration value that nobody can bring 
to you. Please make your plans now to go to the 
Detroit meeting in June. Find out something about 
it and go. Two of our Virginians are outstanding 
in our National Association. Our Joseph H. Saun- 
ders, superintendent of Newport News, is chairman 
of the board of trustees, and we all know him as an 
able educator who is a master in organization work. 
The other one is Cornelia Adair. She is known as 
the Peace Maker. She has poured oil on troubled 
waters and brought order out of chaos so many times 
that everybody knows her. You don’t know them? 
Allow me to introduce them to you. 

Yours for a live, local association, 

Lucy Mason HOo-t, 
Chairman, Local Presidents. 





RESOLUTIONS, CONFERENCE HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


We, the members of the secondary principals con- 
ference at the College of William and Mary at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., on February 11, 12, and 13, wish to 
go on record as, 

1. Expressing our gratification for the results ob- 
taited from our coéperative thinking and com- 
mend the fine spirit that has prevailed during 
this conference. 

. We wish to express our regrets that Dr. D. W. 
Peters, because of illness, could not be with us. 

3. We wish to express our appreciation to the chair- 
men of the groups for the planning and co- 
ordinating work of this conference. 

. To the members of the State Department whose 
advice and good counsel have so greatly en- 
hanced this report, we wish to express our thanks 
and appreciation. 
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To the College of William and Mary we wish to 
express our appreciation for their gracious hos- 
pitality and administrative codperation. 

. To the secretarial staff of the State Department 
and those principals who furnished typewriters, 
we feel deeply indebted. 

We wish to thank our division superintendents 
and local school boards whose progressive out- 
look made possible our attendance. 

In view of the success of this conference we here- 
by recommend that the State Department of 
Education arrange for conferences of this nature 
annually. 

. And that a copy of these resolutions be made 
a part of the records of this conference and pub- 
lished in the Virginia Journal of Education. 

JAMEs F. Durr, 

Ben HILLIAgpD, 

E. S. H. GREENE. 


Committee 





RESOLUTIONS, RUSSELL COUNTY 
TEACHERS 
Whereas: 

Inasmuch :as the Russell County school board has 
given a day for the teachers to attend an educational 
conference with pay and has provided materials and 
plans for a real working conference from which we 
have derived real benefit, 

Therefore, be it resolved that, we, the teachers of 
Russell County, in general assembly express our sin- 
cere thanks to the Russell County school board. 

Be it further resolved, that we express our appre- 
ciation to Miss Ann Leigh McCorkle, rural super- 
visor of Russell County and to Mr. G. H. Givens, 
superintendent of Russell County, for their work in 
planning and organizing this conference. 

Be it further resolved, that we express our thanks 
to all who have contributed in any manner to mak- 
ing this conference a success, and especially to Mr. 
J. L. Walthall, principal of Lebanon School, for his 
valuable assistance in directing the mimeographing 
of our records; also to Miss Velma Petty and the 
girls of the home economics class of Lebanon High 
School for the splendid lunch they served the 
teachers. 

And be it further resolved, that we express our ap- 
preciation to Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, and also 
to the State Board of Education for lending us books 
containing valuable information for use during our 
educational conference. 

And be.it further resolved, that we recommend 
that a conference similar to the one which we are 
now concluding be held at the beginning of school 
next September. 

RocerR WRIGHT, Chairman, 
A. A. COoUNTISs, 
LYNN F, Moore. 


Committee 


RESOLUTIONS, NORFOLK EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY 9, 1937 


Resolved, that the Norfolk Education Association 
go on record as strongly urging the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association to introduce at the 1938 session of 
our State Legislature a bill providing for an ade- 
quate Teachers Pension law; and 

That the State Association take the necessary steps 
to get the importance of an adequate Teachers Pen- 
sion law before the members of the State Legisla- 
ture at and before the convening of the 1938 session 
of the Legislature; and 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to the presi- 
dent of the State Association, to the executive secre- 
tary of the State Asssociation and to the chairman 
of State Pension Committee. 

DELPHINE HuRgstT, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





A MESSAGE FROM THE N. E. A. 
DIRECTOR 

Have you read Dr. Studebaker’s story about the 
Bricklayer? If not, you should do so at once. Why 
do members of the finest profession in the world 
have to be solicited each year and urged and coaxed 
to join? Why don’t you feel it an obligation and a 
privilege to support every branch of our professional 
organization—National, State and Local. 

What can we expect if we fail to contribute our 
mite? Compared with the Bricklayer’s dues, our 
dues would be much less if we joined every affiliated 
group of the National Education Association. 

The price of active membership in the N. E. A. is 
oaly $2.00 a year and that includes a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the N. E. A. Journal. 

One of the very finest things that you can do is to 
see that your Local Association is affiliated with 
N. E. A. Then your Local Assosciation will be eligi- 
ble to send a delegate to the N. E. A. meeting in 
Detroit, June 27 to July 1, provided you have as many 
as fifty-one N. E. A. members in your organization. 

Your Local Asssociation by affiliating with the 
N. E. A. will receive the N. E. A. Yearbook, Elemen- 
tary Principal Yearbook, Classroom Yearbook, and 
also Research Bulletins and Classroom Bulletins. 
Every Association needs these Yearbooks in order to 
know what educators are doing in organization work. 

Dr. Willard Givens, executive secretary of the 
N. E. A., has asked every state to increase N. E. A. 
membership ten per cent. 

Won’t you help to place Virginia in this group? 
Don’t wait to be asked to join, send your dues at once 
to your Local President, or to the N. E. A., 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Make your motto “Once a member, always a mem- 
ber.” EpirH B. JOYNES, 

Virginia Director, N. E. A. 
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VIRGINIANS AT NEW ORLEANS 


The following were present at the Virginia Break- 
fast in the St. Charles Hotel, February 23, 1937, meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association: 

Cornelia Adair, Richmond 

Charlotte Allen, Richmond 

Sue Ayres, Manassas 

Idella R. Berry, Newport News 

W. S. Brent, Heathsville 

Mrs. Louise E. Broaddus, Richmond 

Louise Burgess, Richmond 

Cassie Burk, East Radford 

Rawls Byrd, Williamsburg 

Walter H. Ceatham, Richmond 

M. L. Combs, Fredericksburg 

Roland E. Cook, Salem 

R. W. Copeland, Hopewell 

F. W. Craig, Richmond 

A. G. Cummings, Bedford 

Blanche Daniel, East Radford 

Elsie A. Davis, Fairfax 

Hazel Davis, Burke 

Mary Dinwiddie, Harrisonburg 

Ida Hinstein, East Radford 

Henry G. Ellis, Petersburg 

Mrs. Margaret H. Forbes, Richmond 

Cleve Gary, Richmond 

G. H. Givens, Lebanon 

Gertrude Haley, Richmond 

C. J. Heatwole, Richmond 

Ruth Henderson, Richmond 

K. J. Hoke, Williamsburg 

Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk 

F. F. Jenkins, Franklin 

Mrs. F. F. Jenkins, Franklin 

R. C. Jennings, Waynesboro 

James G. Johnson, Charlottesville 

W. H. Keister, Harrisonburg 

Lena E, Lawson, Roanoke 

A. J. Mac Elroy, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell, East Radford 

Mrs. J. P. McConnell, East Radford 

D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke 

William T. Melchior, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Birdine Merrill, Portland, Ore. 

M’Ledge Moffett, East Radford 

R. M. Newton, Hampton 

Richard Parker, Richmond. 

J. H. Pence, Roanoke 

Garland R. Quarles, Winchester 

Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News 

W. A. Scarborough, Dinwiddie 

C. C. Shelburne, Christiansburg 

J. Milton Shue, Richmond 

Blanche Simpson, Roanoke 

Katherine Sinclair, Hopewell 

G. T. Somers, Indiana University 


Mrs. Harry B. Stone, Jr., New York City 

J. Flint Waller, Washington, D. C. 

Juliet R. Ware, Dunnsville 

H. V. White, Suffolk 

Mrs. Hugh White, Holland 

Pauline Brooks Williamson, New York City 
W. T. Woodson, Fairfax 





CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION, JULY 5-16, 1937, ANN 
ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


The Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association has completed 
arrangements with Dean J. B. Edmonson, of the 
School of Education, University of Michigan, for a 
special two weeks’ course for all teachers who are 
interested in the field of elementary education. The 
course will be held following the Detroit meeting of 
the National Education Association. 

A tuition fee of $15.00 has been approved by the 
University authorities. Students will be allowed 
two hours’ credit. The course is planned to take the 
full time of students for the two weeks’ period July 
5-16. 

All who are interested should write at once to 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk, Virginia, for full in- 
formation. 





Up to the time of going to press, the following 
division superintendents have been elected for the 
next four-year term: Blake T. Newton, Richmond 
and Westmoreland Counties; G. H. Brown, Freder- 
icksburg City; C. V. Shoemaker, Shenandoah Coun- 
ty; F. W. Cox, Princess Anne County; Roy E. Kyle, 
Carroll County; J. Walton Hall, Hanover County; 
J. W. Kenney, Gloucester County; A. W. Yowell, Madi- 
son and Greene Counties; R. King Johnston, Giles 
County; L. D. Kline, Frederick County. 





On Thursday, March 5, Charles K. Brown, of 
Staunton, spoke to the Culpeper teachers, county 
supervisors, members of the Rotary and Lions Clubs 
and members of the Culpeper Chamber of Commerce. 
Following the meeting a banquet was served at which 
short addresses were delivered by a number of citi- 
zens, Mr. Brown emphasized in his address the neces- 
sity of school boards making plans to restore the 
salary cuts of teachers. Mr. Brown’s address was 
very much appreciated by the teachers and the citi- 
zens of Culpeper County. Mr. John M. Lewis, rep- 
resenting the Culpeper board of supervisors, urged 
all the organizations to get behind the movement of 
restoring teachers’ salaries. 
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Trends and Tides in Education 


DR. LEONARD SPEAKS AT THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ERS OF ENGLISH 


Professor J. Paul Leonard, of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, at a session of the Research Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in Boston some time ago stated that the subject 
matter college entrance high school curriculum is 
gone. 

Professor Leonard, whose subject was The Func- 
tion of the Language Arts in the new Virginia Cur- 
riculum, reported that “Virginia is moving away 
from an arrangement of school subjects, which have 
been only an expression of scholarship with a college 
entrance purpose, to an arrangement of activities 
which lead a child to an integrated personality in 
a modern world.” 

Between the old subject-matter curriculum looking 
to college entrance and the extreme child-experience 
curriculum advocated in some quarters today lies 
future educational reform in secondary schools, Pro- 
fessor Leonard declared. ‘The better colleges in the 
country are no longer prescribing the high school 
program by imposing needless entrance require- 
ments,” he said. “That is what secondary school 
people have been asking for. We must now clean 
our own house by preparing an adequate program 
for all adolescents. The desirable program will be 
some kind of fused program with a core and ac- 
companying electives.” 

Virginia’s core program is organized about eleven 
areas of social life with the social studies used as the 
frame of reference because they are believed to be the 
best of all high school subjects for this purpose, Pro- 
fessor Leonard explained. “No high school subjects 
were considered until the social aims of the school 
were determined. The core program fuses science, 
mathematics, English, and social studies. Mathe- 
matics becomes elective above the first high school 
year. The only place for grammar in the high 
school is to aid the child to see how thoughts can 
be put together effectively. It should never be taught 
as rules for using parts of speech. 


The Virginia curriculum 


is based, Professor 


Leonard said, on the following beliefs: 


1. 


wn 


10. 


11. 


tt} 


That ‘each child is biologically different from 
every other child. Democracy wants what 
Dewey calls “uniqueness made universal.”’ 

That the social inheritance must be used as 
President Roosevelt recently described Jeffer- 
son as using it: “as fuel to feed the fires of 
his own mind, not as wood to be left neatly 
piled in the wood box.” 

That the school must help the child to become 
personally integrated, which is a personal syn- 
thesis, and comes about more easily from a 
pattern of experience of its own kind. 

That democracy supports a school to recreate 
itself. Whatever is necessary to help the in- 
dividual improve his living is school subject 
matter. 

That wholesome living is a process aided by 
straight thinking. Schools must deal with 
problems. Reading, memorizing, and reciting 
do not produce straight thinking. 

That a course of study shall be a source book 
of suggested teaching materials, not a program 
to be followed. 


That the contents of the course should be sc 
rich that it will fit all children. 

That the course of study shall provide a core 
content directed at citizenship training for every- 
body and shall be accompanied by a set of de- 
sirable electives. 


That grammar, punctuation, capitalization and 
much literature shall be put in the core pro- 
gram. Some may remain in the elective pro- 
gram for the upper high school years. 

That every English teacher shall be a teacher 
of reading. 

That language training must follow matura- 
tion; not a set of grammar rules. Good Eng- 
lish follows clear thinking. Grammar is a study 
of language (and belongs in college), not lan- 
guage of grammar. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
TEACHING READING IN A HIGH SCHOOL 


RDENTLY desiring to know something of 
the major difficulties encountered by pupils 
entering high school, we stopped observing 

in the grades and went to visit some of the high 
schools in New York City. 

We found the problems in each school visited just 
about the same. Perhaps the one problem which 
stands out preéminently in each of the many schools 
visited is the power to read—the basic skill in ac- 
quiring an education. 

The school of which I shall write is meeting this 
difficulty with greater efficiency than any other school 
we visited. The answer is, “Individualization of 
Instruction.” 

Within this large school of 8,000 pupils, a read- 
ing school has been established. The main subject 
of instruction is silent reading; the maximum size 
class is five pupils; the pupils are boys and girls 
who have come to high school so poorly equipped in 
reading skills that failure in the high school course 
is almost a certainty. 

Some of these boys and girls boast that they have 
never read a book. There are many who know noth- 
ing of the mechanical skills required in reading, who 
have small power to obtain thought from the printed 
page and, as a result, no interest in study. Three 
hundred and sixty pupils of this type, according to 
the measurements of reading tests, proved to have 
very low reading quotients. 

Of the pupils chosen for this work, none was 
reading above the eighth grade level of achievement. 
Sixty-six per cent were reading at or below sixth 
grade level when instruction began; practically every 
one had an average intelligence quotient. Again, 
these pupils were old for their grade according to 
measurements in that city. Their ages ranged from 
thirteen to eighteen, but only seven were thirteen 
years old, nearly half of the register were fifteen. 
No one was beyond the third term in junior or high 
school advancement. There were three hundred and 
sixty retarded pupils, and at least two hundred of 
these were retarded during their elementary school 
years, eighty-four reported “retarded” one term; 
seventy reported “retarded” two terms; others re- 
ported three and four terms, and one reported re- 
tarded five terms. 


Each pupil gave a written report of himself. 
Dislike of reading was universal, hence, they do 
not read. Library reading was rare; pulp reading 
was a favorite. Their main interest was physical 
activities. Their life objectives were to become 
lawyers, private secretaries, actors, and actresses. 

The remedial teachers reported their conclusion 
thus: “When children dislike reading, it is because 
they do not like the topic, or they cannot read suffi- 
ciently well to understand it.” 

In this remedial class no textbooks were used. 
Daily lessons prepared and mimeographed by the 
teacher were used. They were based on two cardinal 
principles: (1) each lesson must be so designed 
that it helped develop a particular reading skill; 
(2) the material must be such that it will interest 
boys and girls of normal tastes and it must be ex- 
pressed in simple language. The objectives to be 
reached were as follows: reading to answer a ques- 
tion; to acquire accurate information; to summarize; 
to discriminate between the main and subordinate 
ideas. 

There were lessons dealing with elephants, with 
the bathy sphere, with insect and animal life, with 
primitive life, with Colonial life, with interesting 
stories, achievements in aviation, motion pictures, 
and all other current live topics. Practically every 
lesson suggested further reading along these lines. 
The motive in preparing these lessons was to create 
a strong and driving interest. 

These reading lessons were called “units” and 
each one had a test appended to it designed to help 
the pupil to reach the objectives of that lesson. It 
also served as a measurement of his skill and prog- 
ress. Though not a regular ruling, it was suggested 
that each unit be first presented as a lesson in silent 
reading, then used as teaching material—a basis 
for oral reading, discussion and vocabulary drill. 

Leisure reading was stimulated in every way pos- 
sible, excursions, talks about books; a pupil may 
express an interest in a book—that book is instantly 
provided and lent for home reading. Leisure read- 
ing lists are provided. 

The old-fashioned “Story Hour’ was used as a 
means of cultivating good taste in reading. The 
group meets once a week for this purpose. 
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As in all teaching of every subject this experi- 
ment in teaching reading to retarded pupils will be 
judged largely by the personal equations of the sit- 
uation. The teachers are of course able to diagnose 
reading abilities or disabilities, but equally impor- 
tant is their attention to behavior difficulties and the 
friendly interest they display in the boys and girls. 
We found that the atmosphere of friendliness in these 
classes brought responsiveness from the pupils. 

Teachers will be interested in the case studies re- 
ported by Miss Gladys L. Persons of this Reading 
School. She states that these case studies reveal 
much of the attitude and understanding of the teach- 
ers and also give verbal pictures of the pupils. 
“A— B— reads on the sixth grade level. Weak 
in vocabulary and grammar. Very retiring. Reads 
slowly both silently and orally. Finds it difficult to 
read aloud for fear of criticism. She is very self- 
conscious but reacts well to encouragement. Would 
be utterly lost in a large class. Attitude good; very 
eager to improve. She is making a reasonable de- 


gree of improvement.” 
“X— Y— entered this high school from an in- 
dustrial high school, agreeing to be put back one 


year. He is an ambitious boy, conscientious and a 
good worker. Appreciates the opportunity to im- 
prove his reading in a small class. He has not at- 
tained sufficient speed in reading. He is enlarging 
his vocabulary at every opportunity. He is still 
deficient in grammar but has progressed in this also. 
A promising student with a clear idea of his de- 
ficiencies.”’ 

“G— P— is an almost completely apathetic boy. 
He displays little interest in anything, in or out 
of school. ... He accepts school and his life as a 
whole rather stolidly, as something that must be... . 
The only things that he has displayed any en- 
thusiasm about is oral reading. Concentration seems 
to be impossible to him. He is extremely inarticu- 
late. His vocabulary is unsually limited. This 
hinders his reading. He says he has never read a 
book. He doesn’t read papers or magazines and 
finds it difficult to grasp the meaning of moving 
pictures without thinking them over afterward.” 

The report continues: Few are unteachable. It 
is agreed by the instructors that not more than six 
pupils out of the 360 are unteachable. All pupils 
made progress and some made unusual gain. 

Progress by grade scores shows points gained 
from 1 to 29. The pupil whose score was raised 
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28 points jumped from the sixth grade level to the 
ninth and her I. Q. has risen from 87 to 95. The 
pupil who made next highest gain with a jump of 
25 from seventh grade level to tenth, raised his I. Q. 
from 89 to 91. Four other cases of great gain in 
raw scores (23 and 22 points) reveal rise in grade 
level and corresponding rise in I. Q.’s. Increased 
power in reading must account for changes in I. Q.’s. 
Knowledge is gained through understanding of the 
printed page. 

As we visit some schools in other states we find 
that they have given to teachers increasingly the 
privilege of iniative of experimenting for themselves 
in trying to find the best means or methods of teach- 
ing. 

This is true especially in the elementary grades. 
As yet, the best method is still in the offing and 
the search goes on. 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

We found a most pleasingly original method of 
teaching in the primary grades in a school in East 
Orange. In it the child is taught to print letters, to 
read pictures, to listen to fascinating stories, then 
develop an original story of a few sentences or more 
according to his own desire. He would print these 
self-made stories or those of others in the class using 
his self-made dictionary and adding to it as occa- 
sion required. He would learn to read by reading 
his own stories or of other members in the class. 

Not a text was used, primer or grade, until the 
third level had been reached. These stories were 
hectographed or printed on Primer typewriter. The 
children were making booklets of their year’s work, 
illustrating them with original drawings; the cover 
page was adorned with a poster of their own choos- 
ing. 

The New York Sun, Friday, June 26, 1936, car- 
ried headlines—Fewer Pupils Left Back as Term 
Closes—Experiments with Unit Plan Halt Non- 
promotion in Primary Classes—Remedial Teaching 
—Helps. The paper continues: ‘Promotions were 
held in the city schools today for more than a million 
children and there were fewer ‘left-backs’ than at 
any time in the history of the school system. The 
explanation lay in the new grading policy begun in 
the primary grade last September—a policy likely to 
be extended throughout the elementary system. The 
first three grades are classified as a unit, no pro- 
motions or ‘left-backs.’ Self-promotion is practiced.” 
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A SPRING MEETING 
“Hello, Bob Robin! 
Are you back again? 
Glad to see you so well and so merry;” 
“Fear we’re here rather early this year! 
Dear, but I wish I’d a bite of a cherry! 
Just ripe in the south, 
Melt in your mouth.” 
“Weren’t you sorry to leave the sunny 
Land of bloom, and of bees, and of honey?” 
“By and by here ’twill be bright and jolly 
With bird and blossom, but somehow, now 
The atmosphere seems melancholy 
For there’s not a leaf on a single bough. 
And the wind, oh, how it makes you shiver 
And long for the balmy air that blows, 
The reeds that quiver 
Above some river 
That warm in Floridian sunlight flows!” 
“Have you new songs to sing this season? 
And do you know where you are going to stop?” 
“We've taken rooms in the very top 
Of the Maple—prices quite within reason.” 
“You’ve a house near by that you’ve leased ’till fall! 
Then surely you'll come and call. 
— Selected. 


How nice! 
Good-day, Bob Robin.” 





DO YOU KNOW 

That the Virginia Constitution of 1867 contained a 
provision for libraries in public schools, “under such 
regulations as may be provided by law?” That more 
than $1,000,000 worth of books at wholesale prices 
have been shipped from publishers directly to public 
school libraries in Virginia since 1908, when state 
aid was first inaugurated? That more than sixty 
professionally trained librarians, licensed by the State 
Board of Education, are now employed in public 
school libraries? That Carroll and Appomattox 
County school boards have employed full-time pro- 
fessionally trained school librarians who are giving 
library service to all public school children in their 
two counties for twelve months in the year? 





IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 

Junior High School Conference, April 16-17, 1937, 
Washington, D. C. 

Annual Convention, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Richmond, Virginia, May 3-7, 1937. 

Annual Convention of the National Education As- 
sociation, Detroit, June 27-July 3, 1937. 

Convention of Student Government Officers, De- 
troit, June 29-July 3, 1937. 

Seventh World Education 
Japan, August 2-7, 1937. 


Conference, Tokyo, 


THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


NEW ISSUES AND THE CURRICULUM 


New issues in secondary education revolve around 
the curriculum, for it is pretty generally agreed upon 
that there is something radically wrong with the 
curriculum now in use in most high schools of the 
country. Although there is no general agreement as 
to how the much-discussed new curriculum shall be 
made and what form it shall take, serious-minded 
secondary education folk are not content to declare 
with Lewis Carroll’s walrus that the time has come 
for speaking but they are rolling up their sleeves, 
after a figurative fashion, and getting down to the 
concerted business of doing. The emphasis now be- 
ing placed on the high school library, the efforts be- 
ing made to incorporate the so-called extra-curric- 
ular activities into the regular curriculum, the move- 
ment to provide a real guidance program for high 
schools are phases of a larger movement toward mak- 
ing the secondary schools of America capable of meet- 
ing the needs of modern youth. 

In August of 1936 a conference on new issues in 
secondary education was held at the University of 
Virginia under the auspices of the Virginia Com- 
mittee for Research in Secondary Education. The 
proceedings of this conference have been published 
in a bulletin recently issued by the Extension Divi- 
sion, University, Virginia. In this publication nine 
important topics are discussed: how a good high 
school may become better; new standards for ac- 
crediting secondary schools; current practices in 
terms of educational theory; the problem of evalua- 
tion in improving the secondary school; the extra- 
curriculum as a part of the regular curriculum; the 
school library as an instrument of instruction; the 
commencement program; consolidation as a solution 
to the problems of the small high school; and next 
steps in Virginia’s secondary education program. 
Since the papers in the bulletin are prepared by 
some of the leaders of secondary education in Vir- 
ginia, the publication should be of particular in- 
terest to school people of the State. 
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Department of Rural Education 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, President 


ANNA HALEY, Secretary 


Group Conferences of Seventh Grade Teachers 
ELIZA STICKLEY, Director of Elementary Education, Henrico County 


URING the school years 1934-1935 and 1935- 

1936 the seventh grade teachers of Henrico 

County have met together at frequent in- 
tervals to plan and evaluate the work done by their 
pupils. Much time has also been given to the inter- 
pretation and educative possibilities of the center of 
interest as set up for the seventh grade in the Vir- 
ginia Revised Course of Study. Teachers shared 
their thinking, planning and evaluating and worked 
rather closely together. Particularly is this true of 
1935-1936. Materials as well as ideas have been 
pooled. During the year different seventh grade 
groups throughout the county were given the oppor- 
tunity of making many field trips. Henrico County, 
Richmond, and vicinity are rich in educative possi- 
bilities. These groups have visited sessions of the 


Virginia Assembly, the Capitol, the State Library 
and Museum, the different departments of the Hen- 
rico County government, the museums and art gal- 
leries of the city, the motion pictures such as the life 
of Louis Pasteur, and many other interesting oppor- 


tunities. One group of seventh grade pupils gave a 
Safety Patrol Demonstration at the State P.T.A. 
meeting in Norfolk. On one occasion the seventh 
grades of three different schools met for an all-day 
discussion of government monopolies. 

They brought with them a display of the mate- 
rials and work they had done. The Henrico County 
Sheriff visited each seventh grade and talked to 
the pupils about police protection and law enforce- 
ment. After the discussion a miniature courtroom 
was set up and the children carried on a make-believe 
trial under the direction of the sheriff and his 
deputy. The Commonwealth’s Attorney, the officials 
of the Henrico departments of county government, 
ministers, insurance experts, bankers and others came 
into the schools to discuss with the children social 
and other problems of the children’s present world. 
Business and professional men and women were in- 
terviewed by pupils. Industrial concerns were visited. 
One group, that had been studying social etiquette, 
had a formal luncheon in one of the private dining 


rooms of the John Marshall Hotel. Another group 
made an extensive study of the parks, the flowers and 
the beauty of Richmond and vicinity. Leisure time 
work or hobbies were emphasized and seventh grade 
pupils everywhere not only discussed but evidenced 
much interest in the development of their individual 
hobbies. Groups of children would visit other 
schools to discuss and show evidences of their hobby 
work. One group developed a rather intensive study 
of the effect of modern advertising upon living to- 
day. The theme of World Peace and Friendships 
was a dominant note in most of the work. 

Through this theme social understandings and ap- 
preciations were developed. The problems of the 
protection and conservation of health, life and prop- 
erty caused much thought and interest. Seventh 
grade pupils were able to see the problems of the 
producer and consumer and how transportation and 
communication affect them. Religion, education, 
recreation, etc. were phases of living much discussed. 

Bits of materials, worked up by children and giv- 
ing evidences of thinking and growth, were col- 
lected at the end of school year 1936 and presented 
on the occasion of the 1936 annual meeting of the 
Virginia Education Association. This material was 
placed in a classroom in the John Marshall High 
School where visiting teachers might study it. 
Groups of seventh grade pupils had charge of this 
display of work and kept the room open three days 
for these visiting teachers. 

Perhaps the most worth while outcome of all this 
effort was the development of awareness on the part 
of the children. These pupils, it is believed by 
teachers, pupils and parents, are more aware of the 
problems, possibilities and opportunities of better 
or improved living. This guided thinking may have 
touched a flame for better living. An attempt has 
been made to take the children outside the class- 
room into the world laboratory and bring into the 
school those who are practical doers from the world 
outside. 

An attempt has been made to bring the chil- 
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dren moré closely in touch with life—education 
cannot be separated from life. Teachers have tried 
to see their pupils not as adults but as children in 
the process of becoming adults. The development 
of personality is believed to be the goal of educa- 
tion and the Henrico teachers feel that the acquisi- 
tion of subject matter, the development of abilities, 
appreciations, attitudes, etc. are worth while only 
as they function in the building of lives of the in- 
dividuals who make up the group. They have tried 
to make exploration, discoveries and experimenta- 
tions the basis of their procedure. Realizing that 
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art, its principles and effects, confronts children in 
every phase of living, the Henrico teachers have 
tried to build a more vital program of art in the 
seventh grade. 

Through all this work children are secing how 
the social life of their environment is operating and 
how man is gaining control over his physical en- 
vironment. They are seeing the increasing com- 
plexity and interdependence of modern life. There 
are untold possibilities in the theme of Social Pro- 
vision for Codperative Living and the aspects se- 
lected for emphasis are broad, wide, rich and deep. 





Education at the Crossroads 
D. D. FOREST, Botetourt High School, Gloucester 


OT so many years ago, boys and girls at- 

tended one-room schools in small numbers 

at many centers. They attended the school 
for as long a time as the father could spare them 
from work. They seldom went more than six or 
seven months a year. This school in the begin- 
ning and for many years thereafter was financed by 
the parents of the children attending the school. 
Later, county aid came in to assist, and, still later, 
state aid took the place of private support. With 
that came public education and state responsibility 
for the training of the boys and girls within its 
borders. Then, also, came consolidation and com- 
pulsory education. Briefly, this is an introduction 
to the real question. 

Are we educating our boys and girls who are 
compelled to attend school, or are we merely giving 
them a cultural background? At this point, prob- 
ably, we should define terms. Education is a living 
process leading to growth, stimulating the partici- 
pant to broaden out as the branches of a tree and in 
the process the growing thing will bear fruit. Her- 
bert Spencer says that to prepare us. for complete 
living is the function of education. Compare this 
with our statement today that education is com- 
plete living. 

The Century Dictionary says that culture means 
development and improvement by education or train- 
ing, enlightenment or refinement resulting from such 
development. It is cultural development in manners 
and taste, according to Webster. 

Now, getting back to our question, are we edu- 
cating our school population, which is a state re- 


sponsibility, or are we exposing it to culture, the 
new curriculum notwithstanding? 

How many of our high school graduates, upon 
graduation, are able to go out into society, take their 
places as citizens and earn a living? Remember 
that at this time these young people are from seven- 
teen to nineteen years old. They have spent eleven 
years in school. Their financial investment is not 
so much but they have invested the happiest years 
of their lives which cannot be reclaimed. One in 
business might fail once, try again, and recapture 
that which he lost. Not so with the life of a child. 
About ten per cent of our high school graduates go 
to college; our schools then have satisfied their par- 
ticular needs. There is about ninety per cent left, 
and this ninety per cent is made up of young people 
who are going to remain in their respective com- 
munities and become the citizens of tomorrow. We 
must not forget, however, that a portion of these 
boys and girls are going to the city for a while and 
later return to the country. Some of the boys and 
girls are going to the city never to return. What is 
the public school doing to remedy any of the above 
situations except those who go to college? You say 
that we have agriculture, home economics, and com- 
mercial courses. Probably through these courses we 
are going to be able to see a means of adjusting our 
present curriculum so that we may meet the needs 
of more than ten per cent of our school population. 

The most embarassing time of the school year, I 
think, comes at commencement time when the prin- 
cipal stands on the rostrum and tells the public how 
well prepared the young people are to meet the life 
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situations. What he would like to tell them is that 
it is going to take these young people three or four 
more years to adjust themselves and learn how to 
make a living. 

This is an economic waste from the standpoint of 
the individual. He is drifting, taking but little 
cognizance of where he is headed. His thinking and 
ambition become just the reverse of one who might 
be adrift in a small boat on a rough sea. The latter 
is striving with all his might and hopes for safety 
and self-preservation. The average youngster out 
of high school for two or three years probably has 
self-preservation only in mind. 

It is an economic waste from the point of view of 
the State. The commonwealth has invested money 
supposedly to help the youth to meet better life 
situations. The State did help, but it abandoned 
the youth just at the time when help was most 
needed. Every individual in the State who is not 
producing is a liability. Every individual who is 
producing is an asset. There is an economic waste 
to the community in which the youth lives. His 
family has to assist him in obtaining support. The 
community is not only deprived of a well-trained 
producing citizen but has within its borders one 
who might drift into crime, thereby becoming a 
further liability to the State and county. 


The facts clearly indicate that our schools are 
not going the whole way in training our pupils to 
become self-supporting individuals. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand out-of-school youth between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four, untrained and un- 
employed in Virginia, is proof of our past efforts. 
However, that is another question. 


How are we to remedy our present situation in 
rural Virginia? That is our present concern. (The 
city as an industrial center is well taken care of.) 
All high school students pursue about the same 
course pointed toward graduation. The requirements 
are generally these: 4 units in English, 2 units in 
mathematics, 2 in history, 2 in foreign languages, 
and 1 in science. There will be five elective units. 
If the school is progressive enough under our present 
system, then the electives will be in agriculture, 
home economics, or commercial subjects. Usually, 
however, electives must come from more history, 
more mathematics, more science, more language. 
The above subjects, except for the vocational sub- 
jects, are probably very helpful in giving Johnny 
training in reasoning. He might even get enough 
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history to give him a reasoning background for our 
present economic revolution. 

No one would ever suggest that culture and rea- 
soning are unnecessary, but along with these, let us 
give the child an opportunity to learn how to be 
self-supporting. Under our present educational set- 
up, this is impossible. Our system is not elastic 
enough to meet the needs of our boys and girls. 
They get but little more than their forefathers. 
About the only difference is that our boys and girls 
are taught by created interest and not by the rod. 
They come to school in busses instead of walking; 
they study in warm schoolrooms instead of poorly 
heated rooms. 

The above defects in our system must be cor- 
rected. Again the cry arises, “We do not have the 
money.” ‘That answer is absurd when one studies 
the amount spent for roads in Virginia and com- 
pares that with the pitiful sum spent for education. 
Our legislators can find money to do anything that 
they want when that money gets bigger and better 
votes at the next election. Let us forget the financial 
situation in our new trend in education. Really, 
that will be no problem if and when our legislature 
ever has an educational awakening. 

We talk about finding out what the child is in- 
terested in and capable of doing. Our present high 
schools are not even equipped to do that. It is by 
the merest chance that we are able to interest a child 
in his chosen field. We do not have the equipment 
to allow a boy or girl the opportunity to experiment 
with and find his talents. 

There is no royal road to the correction of the 
above defects. Time is an item, but one should be- 
gin at once to plan something definite in the way 
of offering a vocational work, such as, carpentry, 
bricklaying, home arts, farming, etc. to every boy 
and girl in the State. 

A few days ago I was asked this question, “What 
are you going to do with all the boys and girls when 
they are all either carpenters, plumbers, bricklayers, 
farmers, domestic servants, nurses, shoemakers, 
homemakers, or dietitians?” That question would 
entail a long discussion, for which there is not space 
here. Suffice it to say that there never has been a 
time when the skilled individual has had much dif- 
ficulty in obtaining employment. This was true 
even during our late depression; besides, there is 
always a need for avocations. Avocations must be 
dealt with in our new education in order that spare 
time may be utilized to the best advantage. 
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Training High School Teachers in Service 


FRANCIS S. CHASE, Principal High School, Suffolk 


HE purpose of this study was to determine the 
extent to which Virginia high school prin- 
cipals were developing desirable and adequate 

programs for the stimulation of professional growth 
among teachers. It involved (1) an attempt to 
determine the elements essential to an adequate pro- 
gram for the training of teachers in service; and (2) 
an examination of the efforts of high school princi- 
pals in Virginia to promote professional growth 
among the members of their teaching staffs. Guid- 
ance relative to the former was sought from a survey 
of the available literature in the field, and the in- 
formation needed for the latter was obtained from 
replies to a questionnaire sent to all principals of 
accredited public high schools in the State. Re- 


plies were received from 266 principals. 
A survey of the data secured led to the following 
general conclusions: 


I. Virginia Principals Well Qualified 

The majority of Virginia high school principals 
appear to have sufficient training, both academic and 
professional, and sufficient experience to qualify 
them to assume the leadership in promoting the pro- 
fessional improvement of high school teachers. In 
addition, most principals are professionally alert to 
the extent of seeking additional professional training 
for themselves. The best evidence of this is the rec- 
ord of attendance at summer schools. 


II. Need of Training Recognized 
Nearly all Virginia high school principals recog- 
nize the need for continuation training on the part 
of members of their faculties, and most of the prin- 
cipals accept the chief responsibility for providing 
this training. 
III. Teacher-Training Activities Poorly Planned 
In spite of their professional qualifications and 
in spite of their recognition of the need, the teacher- 
training programs of a great majority of Virginia 
high school principals are not definitely planned, 
not unified, not critically evaluated. 


The reason given for this failure to organize 
teacher-training programs is chiefly lack of time. 
It would seem, however, that if the improvement of 
teachers is as important as it is judged to be by edu- 
cational authorities and specialists the principals 
should find time for this work, even at the expense 
of some other activities in which they are now en- 
gaging. 

IV. Devices Fairly Well Chosen 

The devices used by Virginia high school prin- 
cipals are in fairly close conformity with the value 
which they attach to them. The most conspicuous 
exception to this is the case of summer school at- 
tendance which is very highly valued but included 
in the training program of relatively few principals. 
Demonstration teaching, Jikewise, is ranked higher 
in value than in use. 


V. Use Made of Various Devices 

1. Teachers’ meetings of various types are widely 
used and scheduled with a fair degree of regularity 
by most Virginia high school principals. The most 
serious weaknesses evident are (a) the considerable 
number of irregularly scheduled meetings, and (b) 
the practice of devoting meetings too largely to the 
making of announcements and the handling of rou- 
tine matters. 

2. Class visitations are made by nearly all princi- 
pals for the purpose of analyzing the points of 
strength and weakness in the teacher observed. The 
number of emergency visits—visits made occasion- 
ally—is so large, however, as to endanger seriously 
the realization of this purpose. 

3. It is the general practice of most Virginia high 
school principals to follow the visitation by a con- 
ference with the teacher observed. This practice is 
in line with the judgment of educational specialists. 

4. The exceedingly small use made of demonstra- 
tion teaching as a teacher-training device is out of 
harmony with the judgment of a vast majority of 
specialists and educational authorities. 
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5. A great majority of Virginia high school prin- 
cipals made no use of intervisitation or directed ob- 
servation as a teacher-training device. 

6. The lack of professional libraries and the fail- 
ure of many principals to take any steps to stimulate 
and direct the professional reading of teachers are 
real bars to the development of an adequate train- 
ing program. 

7. Virginia principals make little use of teacher 
rating scales. 

8. A majority of Virginia high school principals 
encourage teachers to participate in creative activi- 
ties such as experimentation, policy making, and 
curriculum building. 

9. Continuation training of teachers at college 
and summer schools is not rewarded in proportion 
to the value attached to it. In failing to offer any 
inducements for such training, principals miss a 
valuable opportunity of guiding teachers in their 
professional development. 

10. An effort is apparently being made to set up 
salary schedules which will induce and reward pro- 
fessional improvement in teachers. 

The chief recommendations for the improvement 
of the teacher-training activities of high school prin- 
cipals in Virginia follow: 

First, and most important, principals should defi- 
nitely plan their teacher-training activities so that 
comprehensive and well unified programs may be 
developed. 

Second, the professional purposes of faculty meet- 
ings should be stressed. Meetings should be defi- 
nitely scheduled a semester or more in advance and 
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used to initiate and motivate the entire teacher- 
training program. 

Third, classroom visitation should be more care- 
fully planned to realize the objectives of the training 
program. More use should be made of visits ‘‘on 
call” than is being done at present. Fewer visits 
should be made for part of a period and more visits 
should be made for a period or longer. 

Fourth, wider use should be made of demonstra- 
tion lessons and of directed observation. 

Fifth, all schools should have a professional 
library for the use of teachers. If a school board 
appropriation cannot be secured for this purpose, it 
may be financed by pooling the resources of teach- 
ers. The least that the school board should be 
asked to do is to keep the library up-to-date by add- 
ing a few new books each year. The practice of 
furnishing teachers with annotated bibliographies 
on specific educational problems is highlly recom- 
mended. 

Sixth, continuation training, especially summer 
school attendance, should be more adequately re- 
warded. This is best done by making it a definite 
part of the salary schedule. The offering of induce- 
ments for such training would put principals in a 
position to direct the training of teachers along the 
most helpful lines. The rewards given for such 
training should be conditioned on the completion of 
courses approved by the principal or superintendent. 

Seventh, more attention should be given to the 
problem of recognizing and rewarding improvement 
in service. The best means of stimulating and re- 
warding professional growth is an adequate salary 
schedule. 





The Value of Organized Effort in Teacher Association Work 


BELMONT FARLEY, WN. E. A. Headquarters, Washington 


HY should teachers organize? It would 

seem that this question had acquired an 

academic status in our age when doctors 
and lawyers, barbers and carpenters, bankers, beau- 
ticlans, morticians, and fortune tellers had all 
banded themselves together to seek in united effort 
what an age of specialization makes the price of 
progress. 

Human beings have always sought the achieve- 
ment of their political, economic and social objec- 
tives in united effort. Group action is as imperative 
in an intellectual social world as the codrdinated 


manipulation of the fingers of the human hand are 
in the physical world. The race was very young 
when it learned this lesson and applied it in the 
formation of states and nations to accomplish those 
purposes of interest to great masses of people. 

An age of specialization has brought specialized 
objectives in the achievement of which specialists 
must likewise work together or go awkwardly fumb- 
ling to nowhere at all. It is, therefore, no new ques- 
tion to ask, Why should teachers organize? But it 
is a fair question to ask. There are 723,601 teach- 
ers in the state teachers’ associations of the Union. 
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Two hundred thousand have enroled in the National 
Education Association, and the aggregate member- 
ship in local, city and county associations must be 
no less than half a million teachers. Moreover, all 
these totals are continually increasing. The pro- 
fession looks to one hundred per cent membership 
in all these, units. Such widespread interest and 
activity call for a frequent definition of purposes 
implied in the question, Why should teachers organ- 
ize?, since keeping these objectives sharply in mind, 
and using them as signals for action, is prerequisite 
to their achievement. 

We have had 136 years of teacher organization 
in the United States. The American Institution of 
Instruction was organized, appropriately enough, 
in the State House of Massachusetts, birthplace of 
more than one great American ideal. When this 
New England ancestor of teachers’ organizations 
was born in 1830, there was not a state school sys- 
tem, a state, county or city school superintendent in 
the United States. There was not a single state 
normal school, not six free public high schools, no 
public libraries, not one state university. At least 
three out of every ten adults in the nation signed 
their names .with a mark, and half of the population 
above ten years of age had never read a_ book 
through in their lives 

Whose principal responsibility was i! to change 
this situation? Certainly not the responsibility of 
doctors or lawyers or farmers—or even of statesmen, 
though many of the latter, and among them our 
greatest statesmen, had made it clear that no popu- 
lar government could survive unless the people ap- 
proached the problems of government with benefit 
of education. Jefferson and Washington and Madi- 
son, good Virginians all, knew that systematic edu- 
cation was essential to self-government. Washington 
led the way by building a schoolhouse in Alexandria 
—a schoolhouse still in use. It was this same dis- 
tinguished fellow Virginian who said: 

“A hundred thousand men coming one after an- 
other could not move a ton weight, but the united 
strength of fifty could support it with ease.” 

Jefferson ‘gave Virginia its university. 
Madison who said: 

“A popular government without popular informa- 
tion, or the means of acquiring it, is but a prologue 
to a farce or a tragedy, or, perhaps both.” 

Congress in 1787 provided that one section of 
land in every township of the Northwest Territory 
should be set aside for the support of schools. Cer- 
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tainly the founders of our nation believed in educa- 
tion—advocated it, but whose business was it to 
organize school systems, develop teacher training in- 
stitutions, perfect the technics of school teaching, 
school building, school finance? It was the business 
of the educator, of the profession of teaching, just 
as the advancement of medicine was the responsi- 
bility of the doctors, the evolution of a system of 
American jurisprudence the task of the lawyers. 
The public sanctions a profession and its task, the 
members of a profession perfect its services and are 
held responsible for results. 

The American Institute of Instruction was the 
first effort of American teachers to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of an organized profession. There had 
been and were great American teachers. Their in- 
fluence was widely felt, but that famous gathering 
in the Old Bay State House August 17, 1830, was 
the first attempt to elevate the position of the aver- 
age teacher of children from that of a privileged 
housemaid or community servant clerk to member- 
ship in a profession. 

Leadership in that movement came from the 
higher institutions. President Francis Wayland, of 
Brown University, was the first presiding officer. 
His successor, William B. Calhoun, was president 
of the Institute for six years. 

Attendance at these early conventions was small. 
Only those who had the vision of a profession 
attended. Among the great names associated with 
the early days of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion were Horace Mann, Thomas H. Gallaudet, 
Samuel G. Howe, Henry Barnard, Charles Sumner, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Bronson Alcott. 

The first professional objective of this association 
was an important answer to the question, Why 
should teachers organize?—to improve teaching. 
The first public supported normal school was founded 
nine years after the Institute was organized, at 
Lexington, Massachusetts. 

The next step, after this organization of New 
England teachers, was one of a national character, 
although New England leaders were influential in 
taking it. In 1849 Horace Mann presided at a 
meeting in Philadelphia. One of the principal 
topics on the program was Plan of a National 
Teachers’ Organization. 

When that plan came to fruition in the same city 
in 1857, twenty-three of the thirty-one states already 
had state teachers associations. Representatives of 
ten of these state organizations assembled at that 
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historic meeting. From it dates the National Edu- 
cation Association with its eighty years of achieve- 
ment in elevating the status of teachers and the 
profession of education. 

We have but to enumerate what has come to pass 
during the last century in school building construc- 
tion, school finance, school organization, school 
supervision and administration, revision of the cur- 
riculum, advancement of classroom instruction, in 
knowledge of child needs and ways to meet them to 
answer the question, Why should teachers organize? 
Every one of these achievements and many more 
were won by dint of hard codperative struggle on 
the part of the profession. They were not imposed 
by an exacting public which demanded more and 
more of its schools. They were achieved by the 
unified effort of teachers who worked together. 

The protection of the physical health of the Amer- 
ican people, the cure of disease and alleviation of 
physical suffering does not rest with the lay public. 
It is the responsibility of the members of the med- 
ical profession. It would be absurd for one to sug- 
gest that new methods of surgery, new prophylactics 
against disease, new types of treating human ills 
should be devised or put into practice by those who 
have no training in medicine. New practices in 
medicine come from the laboratories in professional 
schools, from the skill and experience of members 
of the profession. They are made universal practice 
through professional journals, professional conven- 
tions and training schools. 

It would be even more absurd to suppose that 
the advancement of skill in teaching would be ac- 
complished somehow by the public or by isolated 
individuals of the profession who did not impart 
their discoveries and knowledge to their fellows. 
Education is quite different from medicine in that 
radical departure from present practice must receive 
the moral and financial support of the people at 
large. A new instrument for performing an appen- 
dectomy can be used and is used without consulting 
even the patient; but the public must be willing to 
vote for a new plan of financial aid to schools, or 
for the consolidation of several school districts into 
one. Advances in the schools are brought about 
through an education of the public which can be 
achieved only through united action on the part of 
teachers. Any one can point to Virginia law that 
affects schools which was put on the statute books 
through the efforts of the Virginia State Teachers 
Association. 
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These facts are not new. They are the old 
answers to an old question, Why should teachers 
organize? 

We have confined our discussion so far to the 
professional objectives of teacher organization. We 
have replied to the question, Why should teachers 
organize? with the answer that they must if they 
would put into effect a body of professional skill 
and knowledge that is being continually revised to 
meet changing needs. 

What of the teachers themselves? We might 
answer that united efforts have elevated the position 
of the average teacher from the status of a clerk to 
membership in a profession. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the Ichabod Cranes of yesterday 
and the teachers of today—-a difference in their 
social position which would be the envy of any 
mistress of a dame school in Colonial days. 

What are some of the day by day advantages 
which teachers reap from their association together ? 

The Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA is engaged in a survey of the special activities 
of local teacher organizations. There are five hun- 
dred such local groups affiliated with the National 
Education Association. 

A glance at the list of active committees at work 
in these local associations gives an idea of the vari- 
ety and scope of the projects which they undertake. 
There are committees on American Education Week, 
certification of teachers, character education, courses 
of study, curriculum standards, equalization of 
teaching, ethics, forums, goodwill, library, public 
relations, radio, research, sabbatical leave, safety, 
museum, financial committees, tax committees, vaca- 
tion committees—to mention only a few from the long 
list. A large number of these 269 local organiza- 
tions have academic freedom committees; credit 
union committees; committees on insurance; legis- 
lative committees; committees on 
growth; retirement committees; and welfare com- 
mittees. 

Among the economic welfare projects reported by 
these organizations are group insurance, credit 
unions, hospitalization plans, loan and relief funds, 
and scholarship funds. Some of the larger local 
organizations maintain business offices and club 
rooms, employ an executive secretary, and publish 
a bulletin. Such activities, however, are not re- 
stricted solely to the larger communities. 

An activity of increasing importance to teachers 
is group insurance. One-hundred-forty-two of the 
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local associations participating in the study being 
conducted by the Classroom Teachers Department 
of the NBA have provided this protection for their 
members. Perhaps the plan of the District of 
Columbia Education Association is as near ideal as 
has been devised, though many of the large organ- 
izations have similar plans. The District of Colum- 
bia plan provides varying monthly indemnities for 
accident or sickness ranging from $50 to $150 per 
month, not to exceed 52 weeks. A principal sum 
of $1,000 is payable in the event of loss of life or 
serious permanent disability. The annual premium 
ranges from $14.50 to $43.50 depending upon the 
amount of the monthly indemnity and the principal 
sum. The rate is the same for all ages. A group 
must have at least fifty members to take out group 
insurance. 

Ninety-eight of the local teachers associations re- 
porting maintain credit unions. The credit union is 
a codperative savings and loan society. A sound 
credit union is a safe place in which to invest sav- 
ings and a source from which to borrow in emer- 
gency. According to the new federal credit union 
law, seven persons having a common bond of occu- 
pation may organize a credit union. It is recom- 
mended that there be a potential membership of at 
least fifty persons. Twenty-five cents initial dues 
are charged. Every member agrees to save at least 
25c a month through the purchase of shares but 
may save larger sums if he desires. Each share costs 
$5. Money is loaned to members at an interest rate 
not exceeding one per cent per month on the unpaid 
balance. Loans for more than $50 must be secured 
and the term of the loan may not exceed two years. 
The popularity of the credit union is due principally 
to the fact that members share in the profits of the 
venture as well as the expense of it. 

Thirty-nine of the reporting organizations state 
that they have hospitalization plans which are in 
effect. This new opportunity made possible by 
teachers’ organization is certain to be extended to 
many others in the next few years. The hospitaliza- 
tion plan of the NEA headquarters staff is typical. 
Essentially the hospitalization plan is a type of 
insurance against the high cost of sickness. Mem- 
bers of the NEA staff pay 75c a month or $9 for 
the calendar year, for which they are entitled to 
hospital service for 21 days in any one year. 

The variety of projects in which teachers may 
engage as organized bodies is limited only by the 
desires of the teachers and the number of activities 
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in which codperation is an aid to success. Plans not 
reported in this survey but operating in some places 
include codperative purchase of automobile insur- 
ance, codperative purchasing projects in which 
teachers form a group to buy coal, provisions, or 
other standard articles. 

These things, however, are but the by-products of 
teacher organization. They are among the minor 
advantages. What are the advantages in economic 
status and economic security of fundamental impor- 
tance? There are 23 state teacher retirement sys- 
tems in the United States. Does anyone think that 
a single one of these would be in operation if teach- 
ers had not banded themselves together in codpera- 
tive movements to obtain these provisions against a 
penniless old age? 

There are eight statewide tenure systems in force, 
fourteen other states in which there is some type of 
tenure legislation. Does anyone think that this de- 
gree of stability would have been achieved if teach- 
ers had not worked together to obtain it? 

In 1917, the salary of the average teacher in the 
United States was $606. Today it is more than 
$1,220. Is there anyone who thinks that this in- 
creased income would have dropped like manna 
from the generous hands of politicians if teachers 
had not asked for it? 

Read the addresses and proceedings of your own 
state association and of the National Education 
Association and you will find on every page the 
answer to the question, Why should teachers organ- 
ize? The lay public will not, cannot, solve the prob- 
lems of the schools. The advancement of teaching 
waits upon teachers themselves. 

Before us are some important objectives yet un- 
achieved which call for still more effective teacher 
organization. There is an inequality of educational 
opportunity in this country which is an injustice to 
childhood, a handicap to the teacher, and a danger 
to the nation. Only a sound plan of federal support 
to local schools can remove this inequality. This 
plan will never be adopted unless teachers unite to 
obtain it. 

This is an age of codperation in every field. The 
teacher cannot retreat to whatever isolation the in- 
dividual may have had in antiquity. He must live 
today. He must take his rightful place of leader- 
ship. The world moves forward. Each takes care 
of his own. The advancement of teaching waits 
upon the teachers themselves. 
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' Re-Enactment of the Battle of the Crater 


JAMES C. LATIMER, Petersburg. 


terested in the announcement that the Battle 

of the Crater is to be re-enacted at Peters- 
burg on Friday, April 30, 1937, and the day prom- 
ises to be an outstanding one in the annals of the 
metropolis of Southside Virginia. 

The Virginia Military Institute Cadet Corps, 
United States Marines and units of the Virginia Na- 
tional Guard will participate in the re-enactment, 
which will begin at 11 o'clock, with the second 
phase of the battle to start about 2 o’clock p. m. 

No charge will be made and the entire affair will 
be open to the public. Thousands of spectators are 
expected from the North and the South. 

The scene of the sham battle will be the famous 
Crater battlefield, now a part of the Petersburg Na- 
tional Military Park. The entire field will be 
equipped with amplifying sets so that the brief dia- 
logue among a dozen of the principal officers may 
be heard by the audience and also the message of the 
commentator, Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, widely 
known historian-editor and author of the life of 
General Lee. More than 300 acres will be used as 


6 per and students of history will be in- 


the “stage” for the re-enactment with advantageous 
observation points for the visitors. 

Spectacular military parades will precede and 
follow the actual sham battle. 

Ample parking space for visitors will be provided 
at the battlefield. 

The Battle of the Crater was preceded by the 
blowing up of a Confederate fort. The explosion 
occurred at 4:44 a. m., July 30, 1864, the charge 
consisting of four tons of powder. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henry Pleasants, of the 48th Penn. Veteran 
Volunteers, commanding the First Brigade, Ninth 
Corps, had charge of the construction of the mine. 
The size of the crater formed by the explosion was 
200 feet long, 50 feet wide and 25 feet in depth. 

Fierce hand-to-hand fighting featured the rush of 
the Federals to capture the fort which they held 
until General Mahone’s Regiment swung into action 
and routed the enemy, but not until one of the 
bloodiest battles of the war had been fought. 

The explosion of the mine will be a realistic 
feature of the re-enactment of the Battle.of the Crater 
on this occasion. 


The Battle of the Crater 
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Startling Virginia School Statistics 
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The New and the Old Curriculum in the Fifth Grade 


Z.S. WALTER, Principal, Phoebus 


County, Virginia, during the school year 
1935-36. The purpose of the study was to 
determine the relative merits of the old and new 
Virginia curriculums in the fifth grade. In addition 
to measuring the results obtained in the tool subjects 
of this grade an effort was made to observe carefully 
the attitudes and behavior of the children in the 
experimental group. The study covered a period of 
six months from November 20, 1935, to May 20, 1936. 
Two fifth grades in neighboring schools of the 
county were used for the experiment. The schools 
were about one mile apart and approximately equal 
in size. In the control, or traditional group, 31 
children were in attendance for the complete dura- 
tion of the experiment. In the experimental group, 
using the new curriculum, 22 children remained in 
attendance during the entire six months of the study. 
The teachers of the two groups were adjudged to 
be about equal in ability and efficiency. 

In the control group the methods used were ac- 
cording to the time honored traditional system of 
instruction. The children studied their lessons from 
basal textbooks, each child having one book by a 
single author. The teacher made the assignment 
and the children took little initiative in planning 
the daily program. 

The procedure in the experimental group was as 
nearly as possible in accordance with the provisions 
of the revised curriculum. The center of interest 
for the fifth grade was the basis for study. A por- 
tion of the time was allotted for planning periods 
at necessary intervals at which time children were 
permitted to express their preferences concerning 
the work to be followed for a given period. The 
daily schedule was elastic as some days the interest 
was too great to interrupt the work. The pupils 
sometimes used two hours in research and con- 
ferences without thinking of time. The only set 
periods were the music and physical education 
periods which had to conform to general school 
schedules. During each day 30 to 40 minutes were 
taken for drill work in arithmetic and about the 
same length of time for drill work in language and 
spelling. Frequently this drill work was an out- 
growth of the class work under the center of interest. 

At the beginning of the study the New Stanford 
Achievement Tests, Form V, were administered by 


"Tc present study was made in Elizabeth City 


the writer to all pupils of both groups. At the close 
of the study Form X of the same test was admin- 
istered to both groups. These tests provide for a 
thorough examination in all the common branches 
including reading, spelling, language usage, litera- 
ture, history and civics, geography, and arithmetic 
reasoning and computation. Each child was given a 
total of seven hundred questions. 

On the basis of the test scores, the average grade 
gain per pupil in the control group was 8 tenths of a 
grade for the six months of the study. The average 
grade gain in the experimental group was 7 tenths of 
a grade for an equal period of time. The school term 
in this county is nine months. Consequently in the six 
months which the study covered a child could be ex- 
pected to make a gain of two-thirds of a grade under 
normal conditions. It will be noted that the gain in the 
experimental group was a fraction over the normal, 
while the average gain in the control group slightly ex- 
ceeded normal. However, the differences were very 
small. It is also worthy of note that in reading, para- 
graph meaning, the average grade gain per pupil in 
the control group was 9 tenths of a grade, while in the 
experimental group the average gain was a full grade. 
In view of the fact that reading is one of the funda- 
mental skills this result is significant. 

Critics of the new curriculum maintain that its 
usage will make it difficult for pupils to secure the 
necessary knowledge in the tool subjects. While 
the results of this study show a very slight advan- 
tage for the traditional method of instruction, it 
would appear that after certain minor changes have 
been made, the pupil will be able to acquire a full 
store of factual knowledge under the revised plan. 

It is obvious that the new curriculum lays great 
stress on such matters as attitudes, appreciations, 
citizenship and codperation. It is interesting to 
note that at the end of the year the teacher of the 
experimental group felt that her pupils showed de- 
cided improvement in self-reliance, that is, greater 
ability to help themselves in finding and using in- 
formation. She also noted a spirit of unselfishness, 
including a desire to be helpful to classmates. A 
decided improvement was apparent in ability to 
work harmoniously in groups. The children showed 
increased desire and facility in self-expression, both 
orally and in art work. A spirit of consideration 
for the rights of others was in evidence. 
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Integration of Art in the Elementary School Curriculum 


JANE BETSEY WELLING, Professor of Art, Teachers College, Detroit 


RT has taken on an ever widening scope of 
meaning since the time when, in school art, 
we copied a bowl and a banana or colored 

an autumn leaf and when, at home, art was hung 
on the parlor wall or set up stiffly behind glass 
doors or on the whatnot. 

Nowadays, “home” art is out of the parlor. It 
has colored up the kitchen, bath, and bedroom. 
It is effecting the look of the very food that we serve 
on our tables. We are trying to apply its principles 
to our clothes. We select from machinemade gar- 
ments but we are demanding “dressmaker touches” 
in our selections even though the dressmaker is a 
machine. The dangers of monotony and standard- 
ization have grown greater with the advent of the 
machine but our steadily awakening demand for sim- 
plicity and variety in machinemade products is an 
indication of the art urge becoming stronger. 

School art for children in the elementary grades 
is, in all the more progressive schools, as much a 
language of expression as writing. In the primary 
grades before a technic of written expression is de- 
veloped, it is the children’s only means for the ex- 
pression of their ideas of the world about them. 

Florence Goodenough several years ago made an 
intensive study of the relationship between children’s 
drawings and intelligence and found interesting cor- 
relations which point to new meanings for art. 

All this bringing of art into action in school and 
community life has come about naturally enough. 
While the machine has tended to standardize our 
products it has also made these products available 
to more of us and has brought into our lives the 
We are right now mak- 
ing a transition from a period when quantity in 


products of far countries. 


production was our purpose to a time when quality 


will prevail. We are perhaps losing our conceit in 
producing the most or the largest and are slowly 
building up a pride in making our product as fine 
and as unusual as possible. This interest in qual- 
ity makes possible a new emphasis in school art. 
It is important to realize that art materials are not 
as limited as they once were. We are learning to 
conserve and adopt artistically for our use all sorts 
of waste materials which we once threw away. As 
children in school are encouraged to invent, to ex- 
periment, and to develop ideas, it is soon found that 


they can progress more readily when the materials 
with which they start are not too perfect. The 
school supply is only one of the sources of supply 
for the newer types of art expression. The grocery 
store furnishes wood and cardboard boxes of all 
sizes and shapes; the lumber yard and the manual 
training shop have waste woods of oddly cut shapes 
and sizes to stir the imagination and release the 
inventive powers of some youngster. The kitchen 
of most anyone’s home has paper bags, wrapping 
paper, cartons, string, wires from milk bottle tops, 
and the like; father’s automobile has punctured in- 
ner tubes; rag bags are full of scraps of old cloth; 
wornout shoes offer strips of leather; a brickyard 
or the foundation diggings of new buildings fur- 
nish raw clay. 

Even art materials offered for sale are no longer 
as limited nor as cramped as they were a few years 
There are colorful cheap dry pigments to be 
mixed with water thinly for use in transparent 
watercolor painting or thickly for use as opaque 
paint for posters, large murals, or stage settings. 


ago. 


There are oil mixed paints in cans and tubes, dyes 
of all colors, bolts of cheese cloth and muslin, glue, 
nails, shellac, and other materials galore. Rose 
Knox has made a large book out of her studies of 
present-day school activities and equipment. 

It is worth while for anyone interested in inte- 
grating art with other activities of the curriculum 
to note how this increased variety in materials has 
helped to develop methods of teaching art and to 
expand what was once considered as art subject 
matter. Art teachers and art courses in the ele- 
mentary school are no longer satisfied to work in 
isolation and to deal only with drawing, painting, 
and constructing with paper and cardboard. They 
are determined to work more intensively and logical- 
ly with problems related to those which are occupy- 
ing the attention of the elementary school, hence, the 
introduction of industrial arts subject matter and its 
close relationship to what has been considered art. 

Interest is the controlling factor in the art work 
of today’s school. From a passive stage in which 
tne teacher had the opportunities for action and 
exercise, art activities have emerged to absorb the 
child’s whole attention. Children anxious to work 
are never subjects for the sort of formal discipline 











(298 . 
that thrives on inactivity and disinterestedness, Art 
methods of teaching have changed along with art 
materials and art subject matter. Group work and 
individual projects have become usual. Teachers 
encourage variety rather than conformity in all art 
work and the “liking” for art thus encouraged is 
certain to develop appreciations of functioning 
rather than academic value. 

Children often attempt to do things which the 
teacher has never done before and which probably 
she cannot do as well. Sometimes this is hard 
for teachers to adjust to, but it must inevitably be 
so since creative work necessarily involves doing 
something in your own way and possibly in a way 
which has never been done exactly that way before. 
This superiority of the child when it comes to crea- 
tive accomplishment is apt to be aggravated for us 
in the teaching group, because of the handicap of a 
training which was weak along creative or artistic 
lines. Then, too, conditions of living are so rapidly 
changing that our carefully built up habits for ac- 
complishing specific pieces of work are often about 
as practical to hand down to present-day children 
as a horse and carriage would be in this automobile 
age. 

Art has quite recently gone rather far on the road 
to a natural integration with the other subjects of 
the elementary school curriculum. This integration 
has been sound in so far as it has reflected the nat- 
ural relationship which similar material has in life 
situations. Art is so interwoven with the social 
sciences that one wonders why we ever tried to sep- 
arate its meanings. Archaeologists digging deep into 
the layers of earth covering an ancient civilization 
have dug up broken bits of pottery and tools from 
which they have pieced together the story of that 
civilization’s achievement. History is made much 
more real and much more vivid for children if art 
materials are used in interpreting it. Creative ef- 
forts in constructing, in illustration and in cartoon- 
ing, in pictorial mapmaking, in costume dramatiza- 
tions may clarify meanings that words alone would 
leave obscure. The child who draws Columbus’ 
Santa Maria approaching these shores with the 
present-day American flag proudly flying from its 
mast is not alone in his misunderstanding. Always 
it will be found that all forms of art expression will 
contribute greatly toward building up a rich historic 
background for sympathizing with the problems of 
a particular period or peoples. 
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We are now seeing as a related whole all the 
parts of a study of some product which formerly we 
might have labelled as separate studies under geog- 
raphy, industrial arts, art, literature, etc. We are 
apt now to start such a study through an interest 
in the finished product and thus to trace back the 
stages in its manufacture from a raw material. In 
this approach the relationship between sources and 
distribution of raw material and their manufacture 
and sale in cities (usually studied under geography 
or industrial arts) and the design of the product 
(usually listed under fine arts) is quite obvious. 
Considerations of the structural and decorative de- 
sign of the product as to line, form, and color and 
to the problems of displaying and advertising it for 
sale add a personal interest to the more general and 
material considerations which come through a study 
of its source and manufacture. Thus, in the end 
the whole tends to become more meaningful to the 
child in terms of those everyday things in which he 
and his family are interested. 


The deeper we go into the subject the more we 
find that we are dealing with an inseparable com- 
bination of facts and ideas which naturally inte- 
grate if we let them. The study of literature, the 
auditorium programs, and the school library offer 
endless possibilities for interpretation through art 
media. Shadow shows, masks, puppets, marionettes, 
costumes, stage sets and scenery, original dramati- 
zations grow naturally out of literary enthusiasms. 
Modeling in clay or papier-mache, painting in water 
color or oils, drawing in colored chalks, in charcoal, 
or wax crayon, all serve as media for the creative 
expression of ideas developed through reading. Book 
making and illustrating, the collecting of illustrative 
material and its filing for use, and all sorts of poster 
making, bulletin board or other exhibit activities 


spring from interest aroused in the social sciences 


or the library. 


The connections between art and other school sub- 
jects are unlimited. New connections are being de- 
veloped each time a progressive teacher approaches 
some isolated subject matter from a new angle which 
brings out relationships. The problem for the teach- 
er seems now to be one of initiating a new approach 
and of guiding its development into the most worth 
while channels as the work progresses. ‘The prob- 
lem for the child is carrying his ideas through to 
the end with enthusiasm and sustained interest. 
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The Exmore-Willis Wharf School Library 


GEORGE B. WYNNE, Principal, Exmore 


HE library of the Exmore-Willis Wharf School 

is the center for the development of the va- 

rious activities which are pursued by the 
pupils each day. The growth in materials and 
facilities for library work has been so significant 
in recent years that the writer will make an effort 
to describe the changes which have taken place un- 
der the following headings: Increase in the number 
of volumes, better selection and preservation of mag- 
azines and newspapers, additional furniture which 
has come with the increase in books and other ma- 
terials, and increased use of the library. 

Increase in the number of volumes.—From about 
three hundred volumes in 1928 the number has 
grown to about six thousand. Of this collection the 
outstanding books for pupils of elementary and high 
school age have been acquired. Selection was made 
upon the basis of pupil need. Many books recom- 
mended for use in connection with the new courses 
of study were purchased. Moreover, those which 
were essential to the development of activities were 
selected to the extent that three or four copies would 
be available in case the volume was one in great 
demand. Another significant thing in connection 
with the increase in books is the fact that every 
one interested in the school had a part in providing 
the means of the growth and the development of 
the collection. The county school board, the Civic 
League, the pupils and the teachers played their part 
in providing funds for the library. 

Better selection and preservation of magazines and 
news papers.—Several hundred of the best magazines 
collected over a period of fifteen years have been 
saved and put into stationary covers for further use. 
Some of them are The Atlantic Monthly, The Eng- 
lish Journal, The Red Book, Harpers, Popular 
Science, Review of Reviews, World’s Work, Na- 
tional Geographic, Nation, Literary Digest, News 
Week, Readers Digest, American Mercury, New 
York Times Magazine and Book Review, and Social 
Studies. 


The school subscribes to the following newspapers : 


New York Times, Baltimore Sun, Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, My Weekly Reader, Eastern Shore News, La 
Vie and Americque. When the old papers are taken 
from the newspaper rack in order that the new ones 
may be placed on it, the important articles in the 
older papers are clipped and filed for future ref- 
erence. 

Additional furniture—In recent years the old 
book cases have been removed and library shelving 
has been provided for the books and magazines. 
A filing cabinet, a card catalogue case, a circulation 
desk, magazine and newspaper racks have also been 
added. Chairs and tables are available for the 
pupils to use when they work in the library. 

The Dewey Decimal System is used to classify all 
materials in the library. All books are accessioned 
and classified when they arrive in the library. There 
is a shelf list to which one may turn at a moment’s 
notice to determine the exact number of books in 
any specific classification. 

In the card catalogue there are author and title 
cards. Moreover, there is another lot of cards which 
provides a key to information on the basis of pupil 
interest. This latter undertaking came as a result 
of the demand for various kinds of materials to 
be used in connection with the work of the new 
curriculum. When a child has need of material in 
order to follow out his activity, he may go to this 
file and in a short time locate the information which 
he desires. 

Increased use of the library.—Eighty high school 
pupils use daily around four hundred books from 
the Exmore-Willis Wharf School library. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that if a library is to become func- 
tional it must be both attractive and useful. Ma- 
terials and environment go a great way in helping 
us to reach the goal toward which we have started 
in Virginia. In other words, the writer believes that 
pupils become more interested in their work when- 
ever conditions are suitable for growth. 

The picture on the front cover page of this issue 
shows the pupils at work in the library. 


ef 
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Pupil Accounting and the Modern School 


MILDRED E. NEALE, Supervisor, Greensville County 


ODERN education believes that the pri- 
M mary interest and responsibility of the 

schools is the personality development of 
the pupil by aid of subject matter and training ac- 
tivities. A child is receiving a worth while educa- 
tien if he is obtaining help in developing such de- 
sirable traits as self-confidence, self-respect, matu- 
rity, social ability, wide and active interests, self- 
control, a feeling of security and in mastering tool 
subject matter. 

Teachers studying methods and procedures as out- 
lined by their course of study for Virginia schools 
are realizing these things and are attempting to in- 
corporate in their classroom instruction experiences 
for children which will lead to desirable develop- 
ment. These progressive teachers are meeting ob- 
stacles over which they have no control. One of 
the most outstanding obstacles is an antiquated 
method of marking children’s work and sending the 
grades to parents. Parents have become accus- 
tomed to expect a report at the end of each month 
stating whether the child has rated an “A,” “B,” 
“C,” “D,” or “F.” If the child comes home with 
an “A” parents swell with pride and make it a 
point to find an opportunity to tell their neighbors. 
Their ego is inflated. It gives them a superior feel- 
ing. If the report happens to have a failing grade 
the attitude is frequently that of malice toward the 
teacher. The neighbors do not hear of this mark 
but the child may hear plenty and may go back to 
school with threats behind him and disappointment 
ahead of him regardless of the fact that the report 
card gave no reason for the failure and the parent 
could not aid the school intelligently. 

Two imaginary cases which are emblematic of 
what is daily occurring illustrate the point. Johnnie 
and Bobbie are two ambitious second graders whose 
parents are concerned over their well-being in school. 
They are typical future citizens such as can be found 
in any classroom. They looked forward to school 
as something to enjoy. Their life in the first grade 
had a few disappointments but their responsibilities 
were not great. In the second grade their respon- 
sibilities increased and are destined to increase as 
they pass on through the school and to manhood. 

Johnnie’s mental ability far surpasses that of 
Bobbie. He is quick to comprehend. He does not 
need to stop to puzzle over words. He can take 


his second grade book and read it with ease. He 
contributes to the class discussion each day. His 
home provides an environment conducive to his 
school progress. His mother buys books for him 
to add to his own personal library. His father reads 
to him and discusses his child problems with him. 
He has his home workshop. He has all the things 
which would tend to make him an outstanding pupil. 

Bobbie is less fortunate. He comes from a poor 
home which provides little or no reading material. 
He is a member of a large family. His father is 
an honest laborer. Bobbie has less native ability 
to learn than Johnnie but he has a very desirable 
attitude toward school. He can only struggle through 
and comprehend one story a day and then only if 
the story is made up of words he has already learned 
and does not contain over two new ones. He reads 
his one story and learns the new words to be used 
in the next one. If allowed to do so he will even- 
tually learn to read with ease but it will probably 
take a whole year of constant struggle to do it. He 
does not contribute much to class discussions because 
he lives in a very limited environment. He makes 
some contributions but they are always of a prac- 
tical nature. It takes Bobbie five minutes to work 
an arithmetic problem which Johnnie completes in 
one minute. Bobbie is a plodder. He progresses 
at a slow rate of speed. 

By obsolete methods of grading, the teacher must 
compare the work of the children and grade them 
accordingly. Since Johnnie has led his classs with- 
out half trying the teacher is forced to give him an 
“A” although he has not done his.best. Bobbie 
must take home a failing grade although he has 
worked hard and has produced the very best work 
he is capable of producing. After days of hard 
struggle during which time he has learned and has 
acquired habits which will be useful to him in later 
life he must be classed as a failure. He must en- 
dure the ridicule of classmates and family simply 
because he happened to be in the class with more 
fortunate pupils. He is given no credit for his de- 
velopment even though, according to innate ability, 
it was by comparison more than that of the more 
fortunate Johnnie. 

What effect has this method of grading upon 
Bobbie? Eventually he may stop trying to make 
progress. It is possible for him to develop an in- 
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feriority complex which might result in a belligerent 
attitude toward school and toward other children. 
He may become a discipline problem. It is likely 
he will be on the defensive when he meets his com- 
panions. Interest in school will be replaced by a 
feeling of resentment against authority which may 
show itself in aggressive or regressive behavior. He 
knows that his parents are disappointed in him. His 
brothers and sisters tease him about the disgrace of 
failure. This creates a family problem which 
Bobbie’s parents are not capable of handling. 


What effect has this method of grading upon 
Johnnie? Will he be a victor? Eventually he may 
be heard to state that he can get an “A” without 
trying. He will probably cease to do his best work 
because there will be no challenge for him to do so. 
Daily he will do just enough work to surpass the 
rest of the class which, according to what he can 
do, will be very little. He may develop a superiority 
complex as detrimental to his well-being as Bobbie’s 
inferiority complex. It will take such a little bit 
of his time to do the simple jobs assigned the class 
that he will be idle a great deal of the time. In a 
different way he will present as difficult a discipline 
problem as Bobbie. He will be meeting competition 
which for him is not really competition. As a re- 
sult he may never develop into the type of man 
his ability should make of him. 


Is it necessary for Bobbie to be compared with 
Johnnie? Teachers and parents should realize that 
each child is an individual and must be taught as 
such. Why do parents expect teachers to send them 
pupil marks which are entirely artificial? Why 
should Johnnie compete with Bobbie? Statistics 
show that persons having approximately the same 
intelligence follow professions best suited to their 
particular strata. Johnnie will probably become a 
business executive or enter some highly specialized 
profession while Bobbie will become a skilled work- 
man if properly encouraged. In real life Bobbie and 
Johnnie will never be competitors. Johnnie will 
compete with other persons in his life work and 
Bobbie will compete with other skilled workmen. 
Johnnie and Bobbie should not compete with each 
other in school. During school life each should be 
trained to compete against his own standard, to do 
the job his very best regardless of what it is and to 
work efficiently at his task each time it is before him. 


The so-called A, B, C, D, F method breeds dis- 
honesty, lying and cheating. A pupil often attempts 
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to cheat because he faces disgrace at home and at 
school if he fails to get an “A” or a “B.” If the 
same pupil were studying to improve himself and 
working for his own personal growth he would strive 
until he succeeded and would get great satisfaction 
from the result. 

What change in marking pupils will correct these 
conditions? Parents must understand that the teach- 
ers will stop grading children by comparing their 
work. They must realize that it is better for the 
teachers to grade Johnnie according to the progress 
Johnnie has made himself and not in comparison 
with the progress which some other child has made. 
The teacher knows when each child does his best, 
when he merely does satisfactory work, and when 
his work is unsatisfactory. If the teacher reports 
the child’s work on this basis the parent can assist in 
making the child’s work satisfactory. The parent 
will understand that the mark describes the child’s 
own work and not what he has done in comparison 
with another child’s work. Then a glance at the 
report will show whether a child has really worked 
or whether he has loafed. Credit will be given where 
credit is due. 

If all through school life each child is encouraged 
to produce his very best work and is given credit 
for that work regardless of how small it may be, 
then, in after life, he will put forth his very best 
effort. In doing his very best he will be capable of 
meeting the competition which he encounters. His 
efforts in meeting competition will be honest. He 
will not have the disposition to merely get by but 
will always meet any problem by facing it squarely. 

Such a method of grading would reduce the num- 
ber of maladjusted children in the schools. It would 
give the superior, average and sub-average children 
an equal chance to grow. Adjustments in the school- 
room mean adjustments in later life. The very re- 
cent crime wave, depression, strikes, and recent scan- 
dals indicate that there are already too many mal- 
adjusted people in the world. Many such maladjust- 
ments and unrest on the part of the population are 
products of the former methods of schooling and 
grading of children. 

In our democratic society sovereignty is lodged in 
the masses of the people. Never before has govern- 
ment touched so closely the daily life of the individ- 
ual. If people are to share and share alike in gov- 
ernment there is no place for the biased, disgruntled, 
maladjusted person with a hatred for authority and 
for fellowman. 
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Luxuries and Education in Virginia 


Eprtor’s Note: J. R. Wildman, principal of schools at Wytheville, has assembled the following 
figures to be used in connection with plans for publicity in Wythe County. This is the third of a series 
of articles now running in the local papers of the county. 


In 1934, Virginia spent for— 
I. Luxuries 
Tobacco 
Soft drinks, ice cream, candy 
and chewing gum 
Theaters, movies 


$ 22,310,400 


20,699,884 
and other 

6,240,000 
Toilet preparations and beauty 


parlor services 3,169,000 





52,419,284 
II. Life Insurance 
Premiums on life insurance___$ 
III. New Passenger Automobiles 
Purchase price of new automo- 


41,576,243 


21,585,886 

IV. Public Education 
Elementary, high 
college education 26,686,942 

There is no disposition to argue that the amount 
spent for luxuries is too high. Many economists be- 
lieve increased spending is needed to stimulate pro- 
duction, thus increasing the national income and 
making available more funds for both public and 


school and 


private purposes. 

Life insurance is both a necessity and a luxury 
and is not included in the total. 

The item, ““New Passenger Automobiles,” does not 
include used cars, operation or upkeep. This is 
also both a necessity and a luxury. It is therefore 
not included in the total for luxuries. 

If the luxury portion of life insurance and pas- 
senger automobiles could be determined and added 
to the $52,419,284, total for luxuries, this total 
would be even larger. 

The money spent for schools, $26,686,942, is al- 
most immediately paid out again as salaries, wages, 
and for purchase of buildings, sites, supplies, and 
equipment, thus swelling the volume of consump- 
tion in the State. 

Money spent for public schools brings returns in 
succeeding generations many times as great as the 
initial investment. It also buys services which 
would otherwise have to be purchased privately from 
individual incomes at much greater costs. 

The $52,419,284 for luxuries represents little of 
permanent value and is for things consumed im- 
mediately. 





Book Reviews 


THE TEACHER AND Society, by William H. Kilpatrick, 
John Dewey, Jesse H. Newlon, and others. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 

This is the first yearbook issued under the auspices 
of the John Dewey Society. The emphasis is upon 
the teacher as the crucial factor in any conscious 
effort to bring school and society effectively together. 
The chapters throughout the volume are a logical 
and conscious effort to bring together the best thought 
on the subject of the social aim in education. The 
chapter on The Economic Status of Teachers is par- 
ticularly significant and an argument for the im- 
portance of economic security of teachers. The last 
chapter gives us a forward look into the future un- 
der the head, A Free Teacher in a Free Society. 

The immediate need, says the book, is to extend and 
to broaden the curriculum of the teacher education in- 
stitutions in the field of social studies. Courses must 
give the students a sound working picture of the life 
of the common man in the several types of society. 
He should, above all else, be able to think intelligently 
and be informed on modern problems in such im- 
portant fields as industry, politics, family life, crime 
prevention and international peace. 


Tue CONQUEST OF AMERICA, by Harold Rugg. Ginn 
and Company, Boston, Mass. 


This is another of the Harold Rugg texts in which 
he tells the story of American civilization in a new 
way. The volume is profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures that one did not see in histories many years 
ago. The volume is constructed on the idea of depict- 
ing the social and political development of the 
United States. The author presents the salient facts 
in a picturesque fashion of the social, political and 
economic development in the Colonial period of 
American history. In following the text one gets the 
clear-cut idea of the various steps in the great in- 
dustrial expansion in the United States resulting 
There is a chapter on The Age 
of the Corporation in business. Another chapter 
shows the conditions of the South at the end of the 
War Between the States and its subsequent growth 
under the head of The New South. The book is 
brought up to date by a clear-cut analysis of the New 
Deal and closes with a chapter on America Faces the 
Future. 


in mass production. 
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Lire ADJUSTMENT Series, Prosser and Anderson. 
McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois. 
20 cents each, $1.20 per dozen, $7.00 per 100. 


The authors of this series of books have sensed 
the need for student participation in activities lead- 
ing toward the solution of their life problems and 
have designed a type of exercise book that compels 
the student to evaluate himself in health practices, 
selecting an occupation, getting a job, and in making 
a personal analysis of himself. Each workbook is 
accompanied by an information book which contains 
pertinent facts, charts, tables, and descriptive mat- 
ter that are especially appealing to young persons 
seeking social and vocational adjustment. The voca- 
tional guidance counselor and classroom teacher who 
are interested in having students make intelligent 
adjustments will find this series of information and 
workbooks of inestimable value in accomplishing this 
important educational objective. 

B. H. Van O. 


Seeking a Position? 


Have you had successful experience, or are you a promising 
beginner? Write, telling us about yourself. School and 
college executives in the South and East are asking us for 
more candidates than ever before. We have filled positions 
on three continents. Thirteenth year. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 











The Teacher’s Resolve: In April, May and June 
of 1937 I will interest my girls and boys in 
three beautiful pictures,—selecting them from 


‘The Perr Pictures 


“COURSE IN PICTURE STUDY,” and myself learning 
how from the Descriptive Leaflets in this “Course.” 


A Helping Hand. 


The cost is trifling: TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or 
more pictures. Postpaid. Size, 54x8. 2,250 subjects. 
ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. Size, 3x3%. 1,000 
subjects. MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES. ONE 
CENT EACH for 50 or more. Postpaid. 268 subjects. 
Most of them approximately 8%x4%. In Language, 
Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study, use 
the Perry Pictures. Bird pictures in colors. 7x9. Three 
Cents Each for 20 or more, — -. a : 

64 pages. 1, miniature illustra- 
Catalogues. tions. For 15 cents in coin or 
stamps. SEND TODAY. 


The Pe Pictures Compan 
_ No gg 
Awarded Four Gold Medals. 


Box 613, 














Meeting with Nation-Wide Approval— 





AMERICAN HISTORY, COMPLETE EDITION 


.iby:. 
Southworth and Southworth 





Recently adopted by the States of 
California, Kansas, and Mississippi! 











AMERICAN HISTORY, COMPLETE EDITION, is unusually complete. It presents the history of 
our country from its discovery to January 1, 1937. The book is thoroughly modern, and contains a 
wealth of economic, industrial, and social history in addition to political and military history. 
This makes the text a builder of intelligent citizens and gives American history a greater prac- 
tical value than ever before. 


A WORK BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY—providing varied activities—is built to key with 
AMERICAN HISTORY, COMPLETE EDITION, but is usable with any modern standard text. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
Virginia Representative: 


P. W. DIETZ 
Richmond Hotel, Richmond, Virginia 





ATLANTA 
DALLAS 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST’S CARE AND... PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 





Miss Teacher: You Need 
Bad Weather PROTECTION 


BA? weather is 
bad news for you, 
Miss Teacher, if you 
are susceptible to 
the ailments that 
frequently accom- 
pany it. But dou- 
bly unfortunate are 
you when sickness 
cancels your regular 
income, too. 
Thousands of wise 
teachers have learn- 
ed that a T.P.U. 
Certificate is a sound 
safeguard against 
loss of income in 
case of accident, 
sickness or quaran- 
tine. It substitutes 
adequately for the 
regular pay check 
during disability. 


T.P.U. protection is invaluable, yet costs but little. Write 


for our new, free booklet, ““A word to the wise... .” 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
T.P.U. BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. (or Local Deputy) 





BE BEBE BEDE PED DIEPPE PE GE PE PORE REE BEE IIE I OE 


VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=(— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALF TONE PRINTING PLATES 
R E 2-0776 


aad a oe 2 WS ae 2S SS 





FOR SALE @ APPROXIMATELY 500 USED 
HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD HEAVY-DUTY 


..: THEATRE SEATS:.. 
EXCELLENT CONDITION @ BARGAIN PRICE 
VALLEY ENTERPRISES, Inc., Harrisonburg, Va. 














A GOOD PLACE TO BUY YOUR 


iC Ba: :! 
RIG! 


EASY WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO 
SUIT YOUR BUDGET. 


NO NOTES TO SIGN 
Make Your Payments At Our Store Just as Though 
You Were Buying a Piece of Furniture. 


DABNEY & BUGG, INC. 


10 EAST BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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EVERY wusical composition ever written, 
from song to symphony, is but a variation of 


twelve musical notes. 
_—_— 


VARY the quality—not the quantity of ma- 
terial. This is the keynote of the program in 
THE NEw CURRICULUM ARITHMETICS, a series 
designed to meet the varied abilities of pupils. 
“THe New CuRRICULUM ARITHMETICS 
(Brueckner et al.), for Grades 3 to 8,” wrote an 
enthusiastic superintendent, “‘offer an individ- 
ual difference program in three dimensions— 
length, breadth, and depth.” 


— 
A TRIBE of water gypsies, the Bajaos, who 
live on hundreds of small boats in the Sulu Sea, 
are so used to the swaying motion of their 
homes that they become dizzy when walking 
on solid ground. 


tt al 

TYPICAL of many letters which come 
daily to the Winston offices is this: ‘‘A friend 
has told me about HOME FOLKS (a Geography 
for Beginners by J. Russell Smith). She recom- 
mends it highly. Will you please give me complete 
information about it?”’ And letters, often post 
cards, like this: ‘“‘We use THE HEarRpD-KING 
Histories and like them very much. Do you 
publish a series of English texts for the elementary 
grades?”’ Call upon us—perhaps at this time 
you would also like to have a copy of our 
Complete Educational Catalog. 


—_—— 

KANGAROOS at birth are smaller than 
mice. (See illuminating article and beautiful 
color plate, Larger Wild Animals, in THE W1N- 
STON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS.) 
May we send you full information about this 
dictionary which in universal acceptance has 
created a record without parallel in its field? 


—_— 
LOWEST letter postage in 1843 was 6 cents, 
which would carry only one sheet of paper 
within a radius of 30 miles; at 400 miles or 
more, each sheet cost 25 cents. Today a letter 
of several pages can be sent more than 10,000 
miles at a cost of 3 cents. 


te atl 

ASTOUNDING is the large number of 
school systems using BOOKKEEPING FOR Im- 
MEDIATE UsgE, even to those who expected a 
tremendous distribution of the only bookkeep- 
ing series with the social approach. Elementary 
Course, Advanced Course, four Workbooks, 
Manual, and Tests are available. 


I 


ro 


Vacation 
—without a care! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil 
vacation time for so many Teachers every summer, 
you can understand with what a feeling of relief the 
Teacher with T.C.U. Protection leaves for vacation. 
Why not play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C.U. 
follow you this year everywhere —on the road — 
in the wilderness — in camps, hotels or on trains — 
even abroad. 


T.C.U. Protects You Everywhere 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance 
of safety. The very best one can do is to exercise 
the greatest caution—and be prepared for the acci- 
dent or distressing illness away from home. That’s 

, what the T.C.U. will do for you. This 
Organization of Teachers for Teachers 
stands ready to give you financial aid 
when disabled by Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special 
Pre-Vacation Offer 
Right now you can buy at a bargain 
price a complete T.C.U. Policy that will 
give you protection during the rest of 
the school year, through the long sum- 
mer vacation and well into the Fall. 
Think of it! Protection wherever 
you go and whatever you do for 
more than six long months—at an 
amazingly low cost. Write or send 
coupon without obligation. No agent 
will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
942 T.C.U. Bldg. — Lincoln, Nebr. 


Ee 
Matastaee” -# 


FREE Free Information Coupon 


This Identification Tag | To the T.C.U., 942 T.C.U. Bldg. | 

for Your Traveling Bag | Lincoln, Nebr. 

Has space for name and! JI am a white teacher in 

address, with anepacens) School. I am interested in know- | 

cover. Only a _ limited! ing about your Protective Benefits. 

number. Send me the whole story and book- | 
let of testimonials, 


| My Name is____ 


| (This coupon places the sender 
under no obligation.) 


NO AGENT WILL CALL. 


SEND THE 
COUPON 


| 

"{ 

| My Address is P | 
| 

| 
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| A State Adopted 
Speller in Virginia 








PROGRESS 
—= TN 
—==. SPELLING 


HORN -ASHBAUGH 





Change this year to a 
state-adopted speller. 


W. F. Marmon, Representative 


LIPPINCOTT 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 


























Your Dollar 
Reaches Farther 
Now! 


MANY 
LONG DISTANCE 
RATES REDUCED 

JANUARY 15 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 




















Built-In Principles 


When First and Merchants was founded 
in 1865, certain principles were built 
into it. Among these were: 


(1) Strict adherence to sound 
banking; 

(2) Facilities for people in 
every walk of life. 


As the population increased and com- 
merce and industry grew, First and 
Merchants kept pace until today it is 
Virginia’s largest bank, with many de- 
partments—still for the use of all who 
need its many well organized services. 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
Capital and Surplus $5,600,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL VEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


—— 








FIRST AND MERCHANTS | 
National Bank of Richmond | 




















| 
| 
| 

















Unexcelled facilities | 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 


Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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A RELIABLE INDEX to the 
“BEST BUYS” in QUALITY SEATING 


for ALL Classroom and Auditorium Requirements 


Write for the brand new IRWIN catalog just off the press. 
It illustrates and honestly describes the finest and most 
comprehensive line that IRWIN, in its more than thirty 
years of specialization in the manufacture of QUALITY 
Seating, has ever built. You'll find in it the equipment 
that ideally suits your particular needs—scientifically de- 
signed for both posture and permanence—at prices that 
reflect the economies of modern, large-scale production 
methods. Write today. 






\ " 
: 
—) \ : 
\ 

7 % 

7 hd " > 
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CHEMISTRY 


IRWIN SEATING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A FOUR-FOLD PROGRAM 


Virginia Distributors: 
IN THREE VOLUMES — 


NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 


4207 East Main St. 
By Bernard Jaffe 


LABORATORY AND WORKBOOK UNITS IN CHEMISTRY 


TESTBOOK IN CHEMISTRY 
By Maurice U. Ames and Bernard Jaffe 





A text which makes chemistry as dynamic an 
experience for the student as are many of the 
reactions in the chemical crucible; a /abora- 
tory manual and workbook in which labora- 
tory work is definitely related to and inter- 
woven with the classroom work; and a test- 
book which, at the same time, measures the 
achievement of the student and the effective- 


45 East 17th Street 





ness of the teaching program—these three 
units combine in a chemistry program which 
insures a better understanding of the world of 
chemistry in which we live. 


LABORATORY AND WORKBOOK UNITS 
IN CHEMISTRY is available in both consum- 
able and nonconsumable editions and there are 
keys for both the Workbook and the Testbook. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


° New York City 
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You and Your Pupils Will Like These Books 





PERRET’S 


WEINBERG’S 





in the social studies, integrating geography, 
events. Vital study helps and self-teaching devices. JJ]lustrated. 


GAVIAN, GRAY, AND GROVES’S 
OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER, An Introduction to Sociology 


For 11th or 12th year. Stresses the importance of cultivating an open mind and a progres- 
sive attitude toward modern problems. Meets the pupil on his own ground. Urges critical 
thinking and reading. Helpful chapters on personality development and adjustment. Stimu- 
lating study helps. JJJustrated. Exercise book also available. 


MAN’S WORK AND WORLD, A History of Industry 


A vividly presented general history course for 10th or 11th year vocational, commercial, or 
other non-academic groups. Acquaints the pupil with present social and economic conditions, 
giving an excellent presentation of the beginnings of modern industrial and social life in the 
Middle Ages. Unit organization. Pertinent teaching helps. JJlustrated. 


AMERICA IN THE MACHINE AGE 


The United States in the Twentieth Century and the Outstanding Problems of Today. 
Useful in the eighth year as a basic history of the United States since 1900; as a basic text 
history, and civics; or as a primer of current 





D. C. HEATH AnD COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET NEW YORK CITY 





Teachers 


YES "satencckcc"e" BUT 


Important 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of... . 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 





Travel anywhere..any day ] vA 
on the SOUTHERN for 2 
A fare for every purse! P&* MLE 


1 lg ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH TICKETS 
for each Mile Traveled 


*2¢ ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 15 Days 


jor Each Mile Tra 


*2lo¢ ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 6 Months 
PER MILE for Each Mile Traveled 


*3¢ ONE WAY TICKETS 
PER MILE for Each Mile Traveled 


*Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. 


Economize by leaving your Automobile at home 
and using the Southern 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel. 
W. H. Tayloe, Gen’l Agent, Richmond, Va. 


Southern Railway System 
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“to me travel means not just trans- 

portation—but bright new scenes, 

congenial people—and dollars left for 
spending as | please!” 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL appeals keenly to those who /ove life 
—those who want to get the most from every mile of each trip (not 
only in dollar value, but in pleasant human experiences, nearness 
to nature at its loveliest, a close-up view of the real America). 


Millions whose minds are open to new and improved trans- 
portation are traveling the Greyhound way—and saving millions 
of dollars doing it! The luxurious new Super-Coaches, exclusively 
Greyhound, ate writing a brilliant new chapter in highway travel 
—with special emphasis on 
smooth-riding comfort, time 
saving, and amazing economy. 








—this fascinating 24-page booklet, with 140 
pictures and descriptions of America’s most 
amazing and unusual things and places. Fine 
for classes—or for your own entertainment. 
Just send the coupon. 








GREYHOUND | 


THIS BRINGS YOUR FREE COPY OF “AMAZING AMERICA” 
Mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 
412 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va., for profusely illus- 
trated booklet, “This Amazing America,” full of strange 
and unusual things and places fully described and pic- 
tured. If you want special information, fares and 
schedules on any trip, jot down place you wish to visit 
on margin below. 
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STORIES OF al: ale 1 MODERN 
\DVENTURI . PIONEERS 
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From Minnesota Journal of Education for November, 1936 


ENRICHED READING 


A rich program in supplementary reading is perhaps the best single test of a progres- 
sive school system. It is some years since Allyn and Bacon’s series of supplementary 
readers came out in response to the need of furnishing a broader program of reading 
suited to individual interests and capacities. Today it appears in new format, brighter 
in color—again in response to the discovery by educators of the importance of outward 
appearance in pupil choices in reading. 


The series recognizes the need for old and new. Alongside of the Odyssey and 
Ivanhoe, it presents Boy Life on the Prairie and Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout. Its 
editor senses also the need for variety. Goldstone’s One-Act Plays is among the very 
best of such collections in print. So also, Obear’s Book of Stories and Herzberg’s 
Stories of Adventure, all carefully chosen, dramatic, and of special appeal to boys 
and girls. 


Everywhere, biography assumes a new importance. There is a dearth of such mate- 
rials suitable for upper grade boys and girls. Modern Pioneers meets this need. 
Again, educators would point their pupils to the major problems occupying the 
thought of the world today. This Interlocking World presents what is perhaps the 
most pressing problem. So one could go on throughout the series calling attention to 
its adequacy for a modern program in reading. 


The helps are full and suggestive. The editor, Miss Stella Center of New York City, 
is one of the foremost experimenters in the field of reading today. She is alert to 
problems concerned with finding meaning in the printed page, stimulating thought 
and discussion, and promoting personal enjoyment of books. 


Altogether the series is contributing largely to the solution of a major problem in the 
upper grade reading today—that of making wholesome, attractive books accessible to 
boys and girls at prices they can afford to pay. 


Dora V. Smitru, University of Minnesota, 
President of the National Council of Teachers of English 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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